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By Stanley Levey 


The Railmen Struck 


The stay-at-home switchmen were really ‘sick'—with worry and disgust 


after what they considered to be a doublecross by the Administration 


NOTHER RAILROAD STRIKE ended 

last week. Thousands of work- 
ers went back to their jobs under 
threat of reprisal from the Army, in 
a mood of increased bitterness to- 
ward their Government and the cap- 
tains of their industry and in bad 
repute with their fellow citizens, but 
convinced that justice and right were 
on their side. 

So the railroads are running again. 
Vital cargoes are moving to and 
from defense plants. Passengers are 
traveling across the face of the land. 
These are desirable and necessary 
ends. But the strike raises deep and 
difficult questions that no unwilling 
back-to-work movement can answer. 
And if leaders of Government, indus- 
try and labor are not doing some 
heavy thinking about them, they had 
better start now. 

The strike by members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was more than routine job action by 
workers to achieve limited wage and 
working condition objectives, import- 
ant and justified as those demands 
are. It was rather a fundamental pro- 
test, born of impatience with the 
carriers, disillusionment with Gov- 
ernment in the role of peacemaker 
and a determination to regain some 
of the ground lost to inflation. 

During the walkout, there were 
more editorial appeals for strengthen- 
ing the Railway Labor Act than you 
could shake a blue pencil at. There 
STANLEY Levey has covered labor 
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were also public pronouncements 
that began with: “You can’t strike 
against the Government,” and ended 
with: “Put the bastards in uniform.” 

Most of these declarations and ex- 
hortations were more stimulating 
than practical, and while the outcome 
demonstrated that you could not, in- 
deed, strike against the Government, 
it also showed quite clearly that force 
and threats were no real substitute 
for collective bargaining and sound 
labor policy. 

Much has been made of the ma- 
chinery of the Railway Labor Act 
as a means of settling industrial con- 
troversy, and many persons have ad- 
vocated the writing of similar rules 
to cover the relations of the rest of 
labor and industry. But the act proved 
to be a dead end in the railroad nego- 
tiations that began almost two years 
ago and led to last week’s unauthor- 
ized strike. Its applicability to indus- 
try as a whole is open to question. 

Beyond such devices as the Rail- 
way Labor Act there is recourse only 
to compulsion—or genuine collective 
bargaining on both sides of the table. 
Last week President Truman and the 
Army chose—in addition to some ex- 
ceedingly astonishing words about 
the union leaders—the way of com- 
pulsion. Measured in terms of its re- 
sults, it was an effective tactic. But 
it was a setback on a broader scale 
for mature labor relations, when in- 
dustrial peace is so essential. 

Coupled with the painfully waning 
influence of labor in Washington, the 
Government’s peremptory handling 


of the railroad strike will convince 
sensitive and responsible union lead- 
ers not to put their trust in official- 
dom when it is their turn on the 
firing line. If such an attitude of 
mind develops—and there are signs 
that it is already in the making— 
serious harm could be done to the 
whole mobilization program. 

Labor cooperation and participa- 
tion is basic to the success of a na- 
tional program of wage and price 
stabilization, manpower and produc- 
tion controls and defense. There is 
increasing reason to believe that 
labor’s participation is not welcome. 
Now it is conceivable that its co- 
operation will be less readily given. 

This was not the first time that 
Harry Truman tangled with the rail- 
road unions. In. fact, these organiza- 
tions of white-haired, conservative- 
minded men have served him as 
whipping boys before, and the Presi- 
dent has risen to his best invective in 
censuring them. 

Last August, Mr. Truman seized 
the nation’s railroads and stopped a 
partial strike in its tracks before it 
became general. In December, hostili- 
ties broke out again, even though the 
lines were under control of the Army. 
The President asked the strikers to 
go back to work. They went. 

Before that, back in 1946, the rail- 
road unions also came under Presi- 
dential fire. It was Mr. Truman’s first 
brush with organized labor after he 
entered the White House, and his 
supporters said his strong language 
and severe manner were caused by 
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his unfamiliarity with such matters. 
The late A. F. Whitney, then presi- 
dent of the trainmen, vowed to 
use half of his union’s treasury of 
many millions to defeat Mr. Truman 
in 1948. When he saw that his man 
would have to be Tom Dewey, he 
changed his mind. 

In the face of all these seizures, 
Presidential invective and public hos- 
tility, it is not surprising at all that 
the basic issues in the dispute have 
been lost to view. Basically, the yard- 
men want a forty-hour week instead 
of the present forty-eight-hour sched- 
ule, but with no loss in pay. They 
also want more money and some 
changes in working rules. 

A Presidential fact-finding board 
began to analyze the dispute last June 
and came up with some recommenda- 
tions in the same month that were 
unsatisfactory to the union. Subse- 
quently, there were new bargaining 
sessions between the carriers and 
labor, interrupted by strike action 
and the threat of strike. Finally, in 
December, the White House, with Dr. 
John R. Steelman, labor adviser to 
the President, carrying the ball, 
moved in. On December 13, the 
much-discussed memorandum of 


agreement was signed. 

This document provided for: 

1. A 23-cent increase for 120,000 
yardmen retroactive to last October, 
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plus an additional two cents effective 
January 1, 1951. On January 1, 
1952, there was to be another increase 
of four cents. 

2. A raise of five cents an hour for 
180,000 trainmen, conductors and 
engineers retroactive to last October 
and another five cents effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1951. 

3. An escalator clause adjusted to 
the cost of living index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

4. The forty-hour week for yard- 
men on principle. But this provision 
was not to go into effect before Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, if then, because of the 
manpower situation. 

5. Seven rules changes for road 
service workers and stipulations for 
settling rules changes demanded by 
management. 

6. A three-year contract during 
which there would be no reopenings 
and no strikes. 

Now the trouble really started. The 
four union leaders representing the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Locomotive Engineers, Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Order 
of Railway Conductors signed the 
memorandum of agreement along 
with the officials of the carriers. 

The unions say that it was their 
understanding that they were in- 
itiating nothing more than a tenta- 
tive memorandum and that they had 
made clear their obligation to ob- 
tain ratification by the member- 
ships. The carriers say this is not so, 
that the union leaders knew they 
were signing a definite commitment. 

The unions say that Dr. Steelman 
pulled a fast one on them by releas- 
ing the memorandum as a fait ac- 
compli. They went to the member- 
ship, the memorandum was repudi- 
ated by the rank and file, and the 
war was resumed. Between December 
13 and February 3, when the strike 
was at its peak, there was no face-to- 
face meeting between the disputants. 
On February 3, the National (Rail- 
way) Mediation Board moved in. 

These facts do not explain what 
went on in the minds of the railroad 
workers and led them to strike 
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DR. STEELMAN: A FAST ONE 


against the Army in a period of na- 
tional emergency. 

For one thing, they felt double- 
crossed by the Government in 
making the agreement public before 
it had been ratified. For another, 
they were worried that the wage 
freeze would rob them of an oppor- 
tunity of working out a more satis- 
factory settlement. Third, they were 
incensed at what they considered 
stalling on the part of the carriers. 
Finally, they were dismayed at not 
winning a forty-hour week, which 
had been achieved in 1947 by the 
non-operating rail workers. In the 
two years they had been negotiating, 
the rest of labor had received not one, 
but two, wage increases. They felt left 
behind—and losing ground rapidly. 

They began to report “sick” to 
their companies. A high union offi- 
cial said to me not long after the 
strike began: 

“They’re sick all right—mentally 
sick, sick with worry and disgust.” 

Now the railroad workers have re- 
treated for the time being. It was a 
costly strike. It cost the nation pro- 
duction and time. It cost the strikers 
their pay checks for ten days. But if 
it will teach men in labor, Govern- 
ment and industry that such strikes 
need not be and that there are ways 
of preventing them, it may have been 
worth all it cost. 











Wasuincton, D. C. 
OU MIGHT AS WELL have the bad 
Tv... straight: Washington is 
not going to curb inflation. Eric 
Johnston has cautiously admitted 
that prices will spiral steadily through 
mid-summer. He thinks he can hold 
the rise to 6 per cent; if he keeps it 
to 10 per cent, he'll be doing well. 
In fact, the only force that will slow 
down inflation in the fall is the gath- 
ering recession being created by ma- 
terials cutback and conversion to war 
production. 

The most disturbing fact is that 
the Government does not want to curb 
inflation. Price control is a pure eva- 
sion of the problem. To use an ob- 
vious metaphor, price control is the 
spigot at the end of the pipeline hold- 
But at the 
other end of the line, tremendous 


ing back the pressure. 


pressures are being generated which 
eventually will burst through the 
price-control spigot; these are the 
rising money supply and ballooning 
bank loans which the Government’s 
cheap-money policy is producing. 
Cheap money is the easiest way for 
a government to finance a war. It is 
indirect, since people cannot easily 
the effects; it 
euphoric feeling, because people have 


gauge creates a 
lots of money; and it enables you 
to avoid the heavy sledding of writ- 
ing a really stiff tax policy. But the 
end-result is disastrous. Like drug 
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addiction, you have to keep on the 
jag or else you get the jitters, and 
finally there is the collapse. 

If all this sounds theatrical, look 
at some simple facts: In a war econ- 
omy, the need for price control— 
and rationing—arises when the mili- 
tary takes a heavy cut of the total 
production. People have more money 
and fewer goods are available, so one 
either rations at set prices or allows 
the people with the most money to 
bid the highest for what they want. 

But the salient fact is that there 
has as yet been no substantial mili- 
tary cutback into the economy. The 
current inflation has come from 
speculative 
build-up by 


inventory buying and 
large producers who 
have been able to get money cheaply 
at the bank to finance their purchases. 

There are two telltale facts: Whole- 
sale prices have risen ten index points 
since December. Business loans made 
by banks reporting to the Federal 
Reserve started this month at a fan- 
tastic $18 billion, the highest ever. 
And the banks, in order to raise cash, 
have been selling Government bonds. 
Since banks can still lend about six 
dollars to business for every dollar 
in cash, the drop of $514 billion in 
Government holdings by banks in the 
last year has meant an extra $30 bil- 
lion available for the credit inflation, 
in addition to the high reserves the 
banks have been carrying. Business 
loans normally go down after Christ- 
mas; this year, they continued with- 
out any seasonal decline. 

At the other end of the pipeline, 
Johnston’s Stabilization Office has 
worked out a “pass through” order. 


By Robert Dean 


which means, in effect, that no per- 
son along the line from producer, 
processor, middleman and _ retailer 
will have to absorb any loss. The 
rise in wholesale prices will gradually 
be passed on to the consumer. 

This cheap-money policy is the hot 
issue in contention today between 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Marriner 
Eccles and President Truman. Eccles 
wants to release the Board from its 
policy of supporting the price of Gov- 
ernment bank 
throws them on the market. By guar- 


bonds whenever a 
anteeing the price, a bank can always 
get ready cash when it wants to make 
its loans. If the price dropped, as it 
would, the Government would then 
have to increase the interest rate to 
attract new purchasers. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder has 
sought to becloud the issue by pooh- 
poohing the fact that a rising interest 
rate would halt inflation. He argues 
that, when a man thinks he can make 
the profit, hell pay the higher rate 
anyway. That may be so, but the im- 
portant fact is that, if the Federal 
Reserve Board abandoned its policy 
of protecting the price of Govern- 
ment bonds, banks would be less 
likely to convert to cash and the total 
amount of inflated credit would be 
reduced. 

The Administration holds to its 
policy because an increase in the in- 
terest rate would mean anywhere 
from a $750-million to a $114-billion 
increase in the cost of financing the 
huge federal debt, and bankers would 
their 
securities. Quite naturally, the Gov- 
ernment is loath to give the bankers 
this windfall; more important, the 
Administration doesn’t want to face 


receive higher earnings on 


up to the real political problem of 
a pay-as-you-go tax program to 
finance the war. It would rather keep 
the cheap-money policy and thus levy 
the greater tax on the consumer 
through the higher prices that result 
from monetary inflation. 

The labor 
nately, have only talked price con- 
trol; the real decisions are being 


economists. unfortu- 


made elsewhere. 
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The Young Man and the Commissar 


The son of German Communist cultural commissar 


Johannes Becher writes his father a moving letter 


Perhaps it all depends on how Turgeney stands with the Kremlin these days. 
If the tragedy of “Father and Son”’ is still acceptable to the Party as a_per- 
missible human turn of events, then nothing will happen. If, however, it has 
become a symptom of “infiltrating bourgeois decadence,” of deficient Bolshevik 
character and discipline, then at least one unhappy father may have more 
trouble on his hands. 

The letter which follows was written by 21-year-old John Becher to his father 
Johannes R. Becher. When Hitler came to power, the Bechers fled Germany. 
Mother and son went to Prague and then to England. The father—-an old 
Spartacist and the German Communist party’s most fiery lyricist—went to 
Moscow. When he came back in 1945, he became one of the founders of the 
new Soviet German State. With Hanns Eisler, he wrote the new National Hymn. 
He became the leading spokesman for the German “Partisans of Peace,” a 
member of the central committee of the SED, editor of Communist cultural 
magazines. He is chairman of the various Stalinist cultura] fronts featuring Ar- 
nold Zweig, Bert Brecht, Ludwig Renn, Anna Seghers. It was Johannes R. Becher 
who led the campaign of vilification against the Congress for Cultural Freedom: 
“bandits,” “‘murderers,” “gangsters of the pen.’ By some inexplicable astigma- 
tism, he is still seen in West Germany as a “pet” and “man of letters,” and was 
accordingly elected last month as one of the presidents of the all-German PEN 
Club. Although Theodore Plievier, world-famous author of Stalingrad, resigned 
in protest, Becher came back to Berlin in triumph. 

It was then that Becher the father met Becher the son. 

Johannes had once written (in his autobiographical novel, Inferno of the 
20th Century): 
fortable secure life is no more! Or we will all perish with the Great Lie. . . . 

But let young John Becher—who has since returned to his machinist’s job in 
an English factory—tell the story of “The Young Man and the Commissar.” 

—Melvin J. Lasky, Editor, Der Monat, Berlin. 


“We must break with what our fathers were. The old com- 
” 


EAR FATHER, to see you, but still you had to tell 


As you see, I am already back 
in England. I do not regret having 
visited you, but I also do not regret 
my return. It was wonderful to see 
you again, father—after twelve years 
of separation. The short time I stayed 
with you, the view of your way of 
life, has taught me more than all 
my years in England. 

As you will remember, | telephoned 
you first from West Berlin. It was a 
Sunday and you had just returned 
from the PEN Club Congress. The 


only purpose of my trip to Berlin was 
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me that you were not in a position to 
receive me in your home. I had to 
wait until the next day so that the 
visit could take place at your office— 
as if I were some businessman or 
colleague. I never did manage to 
visit you in your home, your house 
behind barbed wire. | shall never be 
able to answer the questions of so 
many of my friends: Why does your 
father live behind barbed wire? Is 
this protection against the love of 
his people? Father, I know how 
deeply you believed in a great and 





FATHER BECHER: TWELVE YEARS 


hopeful new future for Germany, Are 
you now afraid of the people? 

I shall never forget your happy 
look as we at last were together 
again. We had been _ separated 
for a long time, but the feeling of 
affection had remained the 
You had immediate plans for me, for 
my future. But was it possible that 


same. 


you were blind to the real conditions 
of life around you? At the very first 
step 1 made to fulfill your wishes 
and plans, I already realized how im- 
possible it all was. 

It was necessary for me to get the 
permission of the Party and of the 
Ministry of the Interior in order to 
remain in the German Democratic 
Republic. You were convinced of 
your personal influence—after ail, 
you are a leading personality of the 
republic. And so | went to the Party 
headquarters to ask to remain in my 
own homeland with my own father. 

A long questionnaire was given to 
me. I had to give information about 
you—my father—and my mother. 
Why from me? I really sweated as I 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








COMMISSAR coxusceo 


answered questions (and, as you 
know, my knowledge of the German 
language is not what it used to be). 

Who is this Anton Joos, to whom 
I had to report? He sat behind his 
desk, a small grey-haired man, with 
cold and unfriendly eyes, without a 
single smile during all the long hours 
of the interrogation. 

Why all these questions? Why a 
stenographer behind me to record 
every word? Joos had the completed 
questionnaire before him and still I 
had to answer these questions all 
over again. Was it incomprehensible 
for him that my mother decided to 
have her peace by living in England 
rather than to return at her age to 
the mad atmosphere of Berlin? Did 
he take me to be responsible for the 
actions of my mother? Why couldn’t 
he understand my natural feeling to 
stay with you, and understand that 
that was all I wanted, to return to my 
own country? He did not like me, 
and I found him deeply unsympa- 
thetic. My future was decided here. 

This little man, this nobody com- 
pared to you, was in a position to give 
orders—to you, one of the leaders of 
the new Germany—orders on how to 
And you followed 
them obediently. Possibly you were a 
bit ashamed, for you hesitated so 


treat your son. 


long before informing me about his 
decision. 

Couldn’t you see in this situation 
a mirror of your real situation? Can’t 
you see that all your power is only 
an illusion? That the new Germany 


which was to be rebuilt along the 
lines of your lifelong ideals has fallen 
into the hands of such people, to be 
used and abused as they see fit? And 
all this is being done in your name, 
which every German knows and so 
many trust? Do I have to tell you 
that you have become just a tool in 
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‘THE POSTERS AND MANIFESTOS ARE ALL SURROUNDED BY UNIFORMS’ 


their hands? That your name and 
your signature is just so much win- 
dow-dressing? Don’t you see that the 
land you love is being destroyed, and 
with your help? 

Open your eyes!—and you will 
have to admit that all the propa- 





The Fourth Dimension in Politics 


“I submit that if we are to win out in this struggle, it is not sufficient merely 
to be anti-Communist. Along with political, economic and military programs, the 
Communists have been smart enough to use the power of ideas in what may be 
called a four-dimensional offensive against us. The Communist ideology has been 
the central factor in the Russian attack... . 

“Our defense, on the other hand, has tended to rely primarily on a three- 
dimensional strategy. That is, we have thought in terms of economic, political 
and military programs, and have given too little attention to the power of ideas. . 

“So I suggest that the fre: world must develop the superior force of an idea 
greater than Communism, an idea more revolutionary than Communism: The 


universal] idea of human freedom.” 


—United States Senator Alexander Smith of New Jersey, February 8, 1951. 





ganda, the posters and the mani- 


festos for peace are surrounded 


by uniforms and that the German 
youth in your “Democratic Republic” 
is being prepared and trained for an 
even greater and more terrible blood- 
bath. When you drive in your car 
through the streets, try to look at the 





people as they really are: hungry and 
in fear. They only want to live in 
peace and security. Take a good look 
at the parades of youth, marching 
again in uniforms and_ military 
boots! Haven’t you seen this some- 
where before? 

We had little to say to each other 
when we said goodbye. I felt that 
you knew what I was thinking, that 
you knew I would never share your 
dream, your dream that has become 
a nightmare. 

As my father you have my love. 
When I read what you write, I believe 
I understand what you are after, 
your hopes and ideals. But now that 
I have seen what the results of your 
work are—the darkness which is 
descending over Europe—now I am 
glad that we have gone our separate 
ways. YOUR SON, 

Joun T. BECHER 
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Coalfield Transition 


Less than 23 per cent of mining families still rent 


their homes from the companies, thousands now own 


their own houses 


NHERALDED by headlines, a sig- 
U nificant social development is 
taking shape in the nation’s coal- 
fields. The development is home own- 
ership. 

A recent survey by the Bituminous 
Coal Institute among 106,432 miners 
found that less than 23 per cent rent- 
ed homes from their employers—a 
far cry from the conditions of twenty 
years ago, when virtually everyone 
who lived in a mining community 
had to rent his home from the com- 
pany for which he worked. 

The trend toward private home 
ownership in the coalfields is an im- 
portant social milestone. For years, 
the miner has been the symbol of 
“company exploitation.” He lived in 
a company-owned home, bought his 
necessities in company-owned stores, 
received medical care from company- 
hired doctors and nurses and, when 
he died, was buried in a company- 
owned plot. 


CAUSED VIOLENCE 


The miner’s utter dependence on 
his employer produced an unhealthy 
psychological pattern. The largely 
dormant antipathy that normally ex- 
ists between tenant and landlord is 
greatly intensified in his case. This is 
perhaps one of the reasons for the 
high incidence of violence in the 
mining industry. But the greatest 
evil of company-owned housing has 
been the sub-normal living conditions 


LAWRENCE KING covered the United 
Mine Workers during 1945 and 1946. 
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By Lawrence T, King 


it fostered. The resentful miners have 
felt little obligation to maintain the 
houses properly. The companies, on 
the other hand, have often neglected 
their responsibilities as landlords. 

Thus, the American coal miner’s 
living standard is the lowest of any 
industrial class in the United States, 
although his wages have always com- 
pared favorably with pay scales pre- 
vailing in other industries. About 30 
per cent of miners’ homes before 
World War II had no indoor toilet 
facilities, about 30 per cent had no 
running water, about 35 per cent had 
no bath tub or shower, about 20 per 
cent had no electricity and about 25 
per cent had no refrigeration. 


HOMES PRECEDED MINERS 


Company housing began on a 
large scale after the Civil War. The 
need for coal led mining engineers 
into almost inaccessible regions of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia where mines were 
staked out of virgin wilderness. But 
before miners—largely from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales and later 
from Central Europe—could be im- 
ported to work them, homes and 
stores had to be provided for them. 
As the demand for coal increased 
and new companies mushroomed into 
existence throughout the Appalachian 
area, mine families found themselves 
completely dependent on the opera- 
tors for their food, housing and 
medical care. 

After the First World War, the 


evils of the system became apparent. 


Wages plummeted downward, coal 
operators abrogated union contracts, 
and a wave of strikes spread through- 
out the mining fields. During the 
struggle that ensued, strike breakers 
and company police were often em- 
ployed and miners who refused to 
return to the pits were evicted from 
company-owned homes by the thou- 
sands. 

These developments had two far- 
reaching effects. For one, it made 
the nation’s coal miners fervent dis- 
ciples of unionism and served to 
make the United Mine Workers the 
powerful union it is today. Secondly, 
it instilled in them an almost fanati- 
cal desire to free themselves from 
company domination. 


SPURRED BY WAR 


The trend away from company- 
owned homes, which is in full swing 
today, is by no means a sudden de- 
velopment, but it has received its 
greatest impetus since the end of the 
last war. Today, about 65 per cent of 
coal miners either own their own 
homes or rent homes in neighboring 
non-mining communities. 

Coal operators—once the nation’s 
leading dealers in personal real 
estate—now predict that within five 
years they will have completely 
withdrawn from the private real 
estate field. Some of the companies 
are actually encouraging their em- 
ployees to buy the homes in which 
they are now living. 

In most cases, miners are respond- 
ing with enthusiasm. Run-down, dis- 
mal looking mining camps are blos- 
soming forth into neat, modern com- 
munities. Unpainted houses are being 
transformed into modern-type bunga- 
low homes. Flourishing gardens are 
springing up everywhere. A sense of 
independence, well-being and security 
is developing among the men who 
dig the nation’s No. 1 fuel. If the 
trend toward home ownership con- 
tinues at its present accelerated rate 
(and there is every reason to believe 
that it will), it will go a long way 
toward solving one of the nation’s 
long-standing social problems. 











TITO: FAR MORE AUTHENTIC 


By Franz Borkenau 


MERICA IS CURRENTLY ENGAGED in a _ passionate 
ewe on whether Europe should be defended. 
Actually, the question is not whether Europe should be 
defended—for it must—but how. 

For us to hand Europe over to the Russians would 
mean throwing in the towel without even a trial of 
strength. But to confront Soviet land power head-on 
along the so-called Elbe line (which, of course, is really 
a misnomer, since the Russians already stand more than 
100 miles west of the Elbe). would be an egregious act 
of military folly, which would end in the destruction of 
valuable American divisions. The debate on European 





Tne New Lever begins, with Franz Borkenau’s 
article, a discussion of aspects of the Great Debate 
which have not been sufficiently debated in America. 
Assuming that Europe must be defended, Mr. Borkenau 
“What allies are 
available to defend it with?” He concludes, after a cold- 


blooded examination, that only Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 


then asks the pertinent question: 


slavia and Spain are capable of withstanding a Soviet 
onslaught. Many of us, including the Editors, may dis- 
agree with part of this conclusion of Mr. Borkensu’s. 
Next week, however. we shall continue the discussion 
with «a contribution from Luis Araquistain, well-known 
Spanish Republican leader, which takes issue with Mr. 
Borkenau. Other articles will follow later. 

Franz Borkenau was prominent in the affairs of the 
Communist International during the 1920s, left for 
Britain in 1934, and is now professor of history at the 
University of Marburg in Germany. An outstanding 
authority on European politics, he is the author of 
World Communism. 





France, Germany and Italy are indefensible, 


Tito and Franco have the troops, 


says a recognized authority on Communism 


Our Best BETS 
IN EUROPE 


defense is bedeviled by the rigidity displayed by those 
upholding each of the two major positions. Europe, it 
would seem, must either be defended on the Elbe—re- 
gardless of the almost certain defeat that would result 
from committing our main strength at the point of the 
first Soviet onrush—or it must be given up—regardless 
of the resultant decisive upset in the world balance of 
power. 

At bottom, both views are equally defeatist. The 
theories of an Atlantic-Pacific Maginot Line and a rigid 
defense on the Elbe are both no more than grandilequent 
expressions of a feeling of impotence. Moreover, the 
posing of this rigid dilemma leads to extreme rigidity in 
American evaluation of European politics. To the Ma- 
ginot addicts. all of Europe is just no good: while, to the 
Elbe-linists, it is all America’s fault and. if Europe does 
not stand up to the Soviet threat as it should, the solution 
is for America to give and give without end. 


SURE ASSETS AND POOR RISKS 


The sure assets and poor risks in the European defense 
picture are not difficult to list. Britain is our prime 
asset—a fact the all-too-justified resentment at current 
British Far Eastern attitudes should not obscure. It is 
British political tradition to bicker with other great pow- 
ers—even allies—in peacetime, but it is also British tradi- 
tion to fight tooth and nail once the lines of battle are 
drawn. The British people, with their famous sang/roid, 
will remain unmoved by atomic dangers which plunge 
every other nation into panic. It is in the ultimate interest 
of the free world that British military potential, which 
is the greatest now available in Europe. should not be 
dissipated in the Far East or on the Continent. For the 
next two years, the number of available British and 
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American divisions will be insufficient to stem a Soviet 
onslaught. But they will be needed later, just as in the 
last war. 

Scandinavia, in contrast to Britain, is an extremely 
poor risk. During the Second World War and after, the 
Swedes have plainly shown that no serious resistance to 
aggression can be expected of them. Heroic Finland, with 
its Social Democratic party in the van, has done every- 


thing in its power to resist the Soviet Union; in a Third 


latter must be convinced that it is to his interest before 
he casts his lot with the West. 

Spain can be considered a good bet, not because it 
is a sure ally in advance, but because, if Franco becomes 
an ally, he can deliver the goods. He may have many 
enemies at home, but not in a war against the U.S.S.R. 
For Spain was the first country to be partly transformed 
into a “people’s democracy,” and the Spanish masses 
hate Communism from first-hand experience. It should 





EL CAUDILLO: ‘FRANCO MUST BE BOUGHT; HE WILL MAKE IT WORTH OUR WHILE BECAUSE HE HAS A GOOD ARMY’ 


World War. 


port from Sweden, will be unable to fight even a major 


hewever, the Finns. with little or no sup- 


delaying action. The Danes. needless to say. do not even 
enter the picture. The only ray of hope is Norway, which 

again largely owing to the determination of the Social- 
ist party—has given every prospect of repeating its splen- 
did record in the last war. Norwegian resistance is also 
practical geographically and. though it could not be a 
major facter, might help meet the Soviet submarine 
threat in the North Sea. 


FRANCO MUST BE BOUGHT 


In southern Europe. Spain is clearly the safest bet. 
However. it is wrong to assume that Franco can be 
treated in an arbitrary manner on the theory that he is 
bound to side with us in an emergency, anyway. The 
Spanish dictator is the shrewdest of bargainers, and neu- 
tralism is actually a more realistic policy for Spain than 
for either Germany or France. Stalin will surely attempt 
to buy Franco off temporarily: and. though he knows the 


Kremlin would grant him no more than a respite, the 
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not be forgotten that it was an alliance of all the Re- 
publican parties plus the anarchists, at the end of the 
Civil War. which drove out the Communists and opened 
the gates of Madrid to Franco. 

American policy should not be based on indiscriminate 
handouts. But Spain should receive aid for the following 
reasons: Franco must be bought; he will make it worth 
our while because he has a good army, which has not 
been undermined politically to any appreciable extent 
and which is in need of nothing but modern equipment. 
This equipment will not be lost to the Russians, because 
Spain can be effectively defended: A few American divi- 
sions would make a tremendous difference in defending 
the Pyrenees line: behind the Pyrenees there are any 
number of additional strong defense lines. 

As a European observer, | am puzzled by the under- 
lying assumption in the present American strategy de- 
bate that defending Europe means, first and foremost, 
support for France and Germany. In my opinion, Senator 
Taft and former President Hoover could make out a 
stronger case if they argued for the swift dispatch of all 

CONTINUED ON NEXT Pace 
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EUROPE  cossvven 


available aid to Spain on a basis of priority over other 
countries in the interior of the Continent. Spain could 
receive retreating German and French troops and serve 
as a spring-board for an eventual counter-offensive; its 
possession may well decide the issue of a future war. 

Our next best bet in Europe is obviously Tito. Aiding 
him should help quiet the ideological qualms of liberals 
about support for Franco, just as support for Franco 
makes aid to Tito more palatable to Senator McCarran 
et al. In point oi fact, Tito is a far more authentic— 
though anti-Muscovite—Communist than Franco is a 
“fascist.” In any case, it is sound strategy, in these days 
of Western weakness, to reduce our military commitments 
to the indispensable minimum, but to make our political 
formula as inclusive as possible. Tito’s army may be even 
better than Franco’s, because it is more battle-wise, but 
geographical circumstances, while favoring guerrilla 
tactics, make full-dress Yugoslav resistance to the Soviet 
Army hopelsss. Besides the economic aid we are already 
giving him, Tito should receive the best available in 
small arms. But anything else would be thrown away. 

The next ally on which we can depend is Turkey, even 
though it is terribly exposed to a double flanking move- 
ment from Bulgaria and Iran. The Dardanelles, like 
Gibraltar, must be defended at any cost; otherwise, 
North Africa and the Middle East will be lost, with dis- 
astrous consequences. Aside from Spain, therefore, Tur- 
key is perhaps the only country to which American or 
British divisions should be sent during the present state 
of East-West inequality of forces. 


GREECE—A REAL HELP 


Given successful handling of the Turkish and Yugoslav 
problems, Greece will probably prove of real help. How- 
ever, Greece is a borderline case in point of reliability 
as an ally. The present state of concealed civil war in 
which she finds herself is not so grave that her army 
would necessarily disintegrate at the first blow. But Com- 
munism in Greece possesses a fighting tradition, and the 
masses are dreadfully tired. We should therefore place 
at least as much stress on forming and equipping Greek 
volunteer anti-Communist units as on strengthening the 
regular army. Such a strategy holds out only limited 
promise in France and none whatever in Germany, but it 
is practical in the case of Greece, where it is in keeping 
with ancient traditions of irregular warfare. 

In concluding the roster of useful allies, a word should 
be said about Switzerland. That traditionally neutral 
country will not enter the conflict unless directly at- 
tacked; if that happens, however, it will contribute a 
first-rate fighting force. 

In contrast to Britain, Spain, Yugoslavia, Norway 
and Turkey; France, Germany and Italy (and, of course, 
Austria) are strictly bad risks. Their rulers are willing at 
all times to accept gifts from Uncle Sam; they might even 
be willing to serve as governments-in-exile. But they can- 


not deliver the goods. They might be of some help if 
American and British troops demonstrated on the field 
of battle that the Soviet threat was not real. Then every- 
one would rush in for the great kill. But inasmuch as the 
defense value of the so-called Elbe line is more than 
questionable under present circumstances—whatever 
some optimistic generals may say—this happy state of 
affairs is unlikely to obtain if Europe should be attacked 
in 1951 or 1952. 

For the present and for some time to come, neither 
the Elbe nor the Rhine can claim even second priority; 
only when the free world has dozens of divisions readily 
available will it be possible to think of defending the 
heart of Continental Europe. However, some such second 
priority status might be accorded Italy, since, like Spain, 
it offers a series of defense lines which can be defended 
one after another with small forces. With the Straits 
and the Pyrenees solidly held, southern and central Italy 
might provide an important connecting link between the 
Atlantic defenses and those of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


DEFENSE—A LIMITED TASK 


During the present period of Western inferiority, 
which will last for some time to come, we must think 
of political as much as of military assets in the defense 
of Europe. Fortunately, we are not forced to make a 
choice between the two, since most of the countries which 
are politically safe—Norway, Britain, Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Switzerland—are also readily defensible at 
limited expense. 

In a word, the defense of Europe, under present cir- 
cumstances, must be regarded as a limited undertaking. 
It should not be conducted as a single great battle, but 
as a series of separate battles, each of which could be 
prolonged as much as possible so as to exhaust the first 
Soviet onslaught. Europe must be defended primarily, not 
at the center, but at the fringes. 

But what about the industrial heart of Europe, and the 
tremendous added strength that would accrue to Stalin 
from its conquest? The answer is that there is no use 
bemoaning what cannot be prevented. At the same time, 
it would be madness to yield these assets to the Russians 
even before the outbreak of a shooting war by refusing 
to give Europe peacetime aid. Furthermore, the countries 
in question would not be simply abandoned in the event 
of war. The point is that they cannot be saved by a 
strategy of territorial defense, but only by large-scale 
evacution of their military and non-military manpower. 
It is in this context that the role of Spain may well be 
decisive. French and German units, fully equipped by 
U. S. industry, may play a vital role at a later stage of 
the war. But to count upon them at the outset of the 
struggle is nothing but self-deception. Therefore, no poli- 
tical price should be paid for hoped-for advantages which 
will prove illusory in the very first month of an all-out 
shooting war. 
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ILLIAM W. REMINGTON, the 

brilliant, handsome, 33-year- 
old economist who until recently held 
a $10,000-a-year post in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been sen- 
tenced to five years in jail for per- 
jury. The Remington case is a trag- 
edy, a ghastly tragedy—and not only 
for the convicted perjurer. 

I cannot rid my mind of the 
thought that we are all guilty along 
with the man who is on his way to 
the long punishment. I ought to state 
plainly at the start that I think the 
jury is right. Had I served on it, I 
would have voted as the others did. 
In this case, to be sure, there is no 
irrefutable physical evidence, as 
there was in the trial of Alger Hiss. 
When Hiss was at the bar, the jury 
and the public had before them the 
blown-up copies of Government docu- 
ments which had obviously been 
copied on his old Woodstock type- 
writer. If in this later trial we had 
had Remington’s Communist party 
card in evidence, it would have been 
comparable. This piece of pasteboard 
the prosecution could not produce. 

But when the roll of witnesses was 
called by the prosecution at the end 
of the trial, it proved overwhelming. 
There were something like a dozen 
men who had known Remington as 
a Communist. Several had been with 
him at closed party meetings. 

One of the jurors explained that, 
to her, the most conclusive evidence 
was that connecting the defendant 
with Jacob Golos. Golos was one of 
the three men who controlled the Com- 
munist movement in the United 
States. Remington was introduced to 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Tragedy 
Of Remington 


him by Joseph North, the editor of 
the New Masses and a man known 
far and wide as a leading Communist. 

Being intimate with these men did 
not prove membership in the party. 
The judge warned against jumping 
to such conclusions. But Reming- 
ton’s assertion that he dealt with 
these men and with Elizabeth Bentley 
without knowing that they were 
Communists did much to diminish 
his credibility. And when the cards 
were all down, the outcome depended 
on credibility. There was a whole 
row of witnesses who affirmed the de- 
fendant had been a Communist. 
Against them was only the defend- 
ant’s own affirmation. So—a few 
hours after the jury started deliberat- 
ing—we got the verdict of guilty. 

During the six weeks that the case 
dragged on, we had on the witness 
stand an impressive succession of 
men who might easily be today where 
Bill Remington finds himself. Among 
them were professors from several 
colleges—Harvard, Williams, Tufts, 
Columbia and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Nearly all of them had, 
during the Depression, been Commu- 
nists or near-Communists. But now 
they are all clear of the Stalinist taint. 
Apparently their careers have eluded 
the reefs. They are sailing along as 
successful men without the disadvant- 
age of a bad conscience. 

There are two differences between 
these men and Remington. For one 
thing, they have left the Government 
service. If the man who is now on 
his way to jail had accepted the pro- 
fessorship at Williams College which 
was offered to him several years ago, 


he would now be out in the clear. 

The other difference is more sig- 
nificant. The others have “come 
clean.” They have told about their 
Communist party connections. Some 
of them have done their best to help 
the Government ferret out Commu- 
nist undercover workers. But, for 
some reason, young Mr. Remington 
has never done this. I begin to see 
how this mey have happened. 

This young man has been exam- 
ined countless times from 1947 down 
to the present. He has been put on 
the stand by the FBI, the Civil Serv- 
ice Board, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, a Senate com- 
mittee and a grand jury. It is prob- 
able that, when the question was 
first put to him whether he was or 
had been a Communist, he scented 
danger and automatically answered 
no. He probably thought this would 
be the end of the matter. By 1945 or 
1946, he had left Communism be- 
hind; there is nothing to show that 
he has played any part in the move- 
ment for years past. What happened 
in 1937 or even in 1942 probably 
seemed to the young man like a bad 
dream. He wanted to shut it out. 

But when he said no to the FBI, 
that was not the end. The thing went 
on and on—like a horribic night- 
mare. Having once said no, Reming- 
ton had to go on with more elaborate 
denials. And the U. S. Government 
began to show its teeth. The FBI dis- 
played its uncanny ability to gather 
evidence from the most faraway and 
outlandish spots. Like a man caught 
in a quicksand, Remington found 
himself sinking deeper and deeper. 
It became increasingly more difficult 
to break through the pretenses, to 
“come clean.” And so—at the end— 
the jury filed in. 

Two weeks ago, I asked: What was 
wrong? How did it happen that bril- 
liant young men like Bill Remington 
plumped for Communism rather than 
for democracy? How can we prevent 
this sort of thing in the future? The 
answers are beginning to come in. I 
want, especially, to hear from college 
students. 
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We're Cleaning Up 


gapan 


The Orient’s plague spot 
is now the healthiest 
nation in Asia, thanks 


to our Army doctors 


By Kate Holliday 


IVE YEARS AGO, Japan was one of 
F::. plague-spots of the world. To- 
day it is the healthiest nation in the 
Orient. The story of this transforma- 
tion is one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of modern medicine. 
Under the Occupation a complete 
medical revolution has been achieved, 
with results which seem certain to be 
as lasting as they are dramatic. 

The battie against disease in Japan 
was organized and carried through 
under the direction of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Crawford Sams, a dynamic, 48- 
year-old Missourian who has fought 
plague and pestilence in all parts of 
the world. “What we have accom- 
plished here has been the result of 
cooperation between U. S. medical 
authorities and their opposite num- 
bers in Japan,” General Sams told me 
in his busy office in Tokyo. “With 
the help of the Diet, the universities, 
the doctors and the people of Japan, 
we have been able to make advances 
in five years that under normal cir- 


KaTE Ho.uipay is a Los Angeles free- 
lance writer who toured the Orient 
in 1950. She is a doctor's daughter. 
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cumstances would have taken 50 
years.” 

Even before the war, Japan was 
not a healthy nation. Modern meth- 
ods of personal health and sanitation 
were unknown. The only fertilizer 
used prevalently was “night soil”— 
human excreta. There were only two 
trained sanitary engineers in the 
country. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis was the highest in the world. 
Dysentery, typhoid and paratyphoid 
were taken as part of normal living. 
Smallpox, typhus, diphtheria and 
venereal disease were almost as com- 
mon. 

When the Occupation forces ar- 
rived in 1945, medical officers found 
Japan in a state of exhaustion and 
chaos. Refugees were streaming back 
to the bombed-out cities, where they 
lived in huts, railroad stations and 
tunnels amid the rubble. There were 
virtually no sanitary facilities. Water 
mains and sewage disposal systems 
had been destroyed by bombs, and 
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INOCULATIONS CUT DOWN TYPHUS IN SMALL TOWNS LIKE FUKUOKA 


the streets reeked with filth and 
buzzed with flies. The military had 
long since commandeered all medical 
supplies; there were none for the 
people. Disease and despair were on 
every hand. Death was a common- 
place. 

The most urgent problem which 
faced the Occupation authorities was 
the killing of rats, lice, mosquitos 
and flies. Since a house without a rat 
is considered unlucky in Japan, and 
since many Japanese are orthodox 
Buddhists who believe that no living 
creature should be put to death, the 
first step was to educate the people. 

Through radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines and traveling exhibits on trains 
General Sams told the Japanese what 
he was trying to do and why. He 
showed the public the relation be- 
tween rats and lice and typhus, be- 
tween filth and typhoid. Once the 
people understood the problem, they 
willingly joined the battle. 

General Sams then organized and 
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trained American-Japanese sanitation 
teams which began an intensive ex- 
termination campaign. By the end of 
the first year, 9,000 teams (54,000 
persons) were on the job. They 
sprayed streams, pools and marshes 
with DDT, “fogged” houses and 
clothing for flies and lice. To date, 
five million rats have been killed, 
often with a Buddhist priest standing 
by murmuring incantations as the 
souls of the beasts went skyward. 

An epidemic of typhus broke out 
within three months of the beginning 
of the Occupation, reaching its height 
with 31,147 known cases. Immediate 
steps were taken by the sanitation 
teams: 48 million people were DDT- 
dusted and 8.892.000 were vaccin- 
ated. Only sporadic cases of typhus 
now appear, there rarely being as 
many as 50 at a time—and this in a 
nation where the disease has been 
endemic for decades. 

Vaccine production in Japan was 
practically non-existent, and such 
vaccines as did exist were far below 
effective standards. With new epi- 
demics threatening, General Sams 
ordered standardized vaccines from 
America. Meanwhile, Japanese drug 
houses were instructed in the tech- 
niques of manufacture. 


VACCINATE 80,000,000 

The largest mass-vaccination in 
history was carried out during the 
smallpox epidemic in 1945-46 when 
the entire population—80 million 
people—was vaccinated. At the height 
of the epidemic, 17,800 cases of 
smallpox were reported; then the 
vaccinations turned the tide and the 
disease subsided. Now smallpox has 
been virtually eliminated, with only 
29 cases reported in 1948, 

With the cooperation of parents 
and teachers, 18 million children of 
ten years and under have been im- 
munized against diphtheria and pro- 
grams of re-immunization at speci- 
fied ages are in operation. The diph- 
theria rate has fallen 83 per cent. 

There was no cholera at the begin- 
ning of the Occupation, but the lack 
of quarantine measures at the ports 
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used by repatriates from Korea and 
other mainland countries brought 
this ancient scourge once more to 
Nippon. More than a thousand cases 
were reported in luly and August 
1946. The Americans selected eight 
ports as quarantine stations, and 
crews vaccinated all returning Jap- 
anese. To date, approximately 34,- 
500,000 persons have been immun- 
ized, both those passing through and 
those living in the port areas. The 
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ATOM VICTIMS ARE ALSO TREATED 


last case of cholera in Japan was re- 
ported in December 1946. 

The venereal-disease problem was 
complicated by the impossibility of 
determining the number of existing 
cases. The Japanese medical pro- 
fession had considered syphilis and 
gonorrhea to be solely ailments of 
prostitutes, whom they licensed and 
theoretically segregated in certain 
sections of the cities. Prostitutes 
were rarely treated for venereal dis- 
ease, nor was any attempt made to 
control 


contagion by inspection. 


When war came, segregation of pros- 


titutes had fallen into disuse. 

During the Occupation, stern mea- 
sures for control and treatment were 
therefore necessary. On October 16, 
1945, syphilis, gonorrhea and chan- 
croid were officially termed infectious 
diseases, with reporting of cases and 
subsequent treatment mandatory. The 
following January, the Diet nullified 
all laws relating to the licensing of 
prostitution, although prostitution it- 
self has not been declared illegal. 

Next, both private and institutional 
physicians were instructed in modern 
VD therapy. Nearly 1200 VD clinics 
were activated. Pre-marital tests, pre- 
natal examination and checking of 
all contacts and suspects is now en- 
forceable legally. The results show 
the war is being won. 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS 


Perhaps the most dramatic result 
of General Sams’ work has been in 
the field of tuberculosis. the leading 
cause of death in Japan since 1934. 
In 1945, the mortality rate was 280 
per 100,000 per year, and postwar 
conditions were sending it ever 
higher. 

The tuberculosis program, begurr 
in 1946, now functions through four 
main avenues, both Japan and Amer- 
ica bearing a portion of the cost. 
First, all active cases are hospitalized’ 
and adequate food is provided. Sec- 
ond, doctors and nurses are brought 
up to date on diagnosis, current 
treatment and care. Third, school 
lunches enriched in vitamins, pro- 
teins and calcium now reach 6,650,- 
000 children. Fourth, examination by 
tuberculin testing and X-ray is pre- 
scribed by law for all under the age 
of thirty. 

Those found to be negative on a 
tuberculin test are immediately vac- 
cinated with BCG.” To date, 31 
million people in Japan have re- 
ceived such preventive therapy, and 
this mass experience has done much 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


*BCG (Bacillus of Calmette and Guerin) is 
vaccine developed in France during World War I. 
Although used with some success in Europe, it is 
still used only experimentally in the United States. 
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to strengthen the case for BCG. With- 
in the immunized group, the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis has fallen 79 
per cent and mortality 88 per cent. 
The overal! death rate from tuber- 
culosis has dropped from the 280 per 
100,000 yearly to 169 per 100,000, 
and it is still falling. 

Important as it was to get disease 
under control, it was more important 
to keep it there. This meant the al- 
most complete reorganization of Jap- 
anese medical training. 


LITTLE PRACTICE 


When the Occupation began, medi- 
cal training in Japan was compar- 
able to that in the United States 
around the turn of the century. There 
was no clinical work, very little 
laboratory work. Even in the finest 
medical schools, such as the Univer- 
sities of Tokyo and Yokohama, stu- 
dents sat at the feet of great men 
and listened to lectures about medi- 
cine. As recently as five years ago, 
it was against the law to cut up a 
cadaver in an anatomy course. The 
student was merely told what muscles, 
nerves and organs look like and how 
they function; he did not see them 
until he began to practice. His cer- 
tificate of graduation entitled him to 
practice whenever he felt he was 


ready. He was not required to have 
a license or take examinations which 
woud prove his ability. He did no 
internship. 

In March 1946, General Sams 
formed the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation, to train new doétors and re- 
train those already in practice. The 
Council consisted of members of 
Sams’ staff, a handful of progressive 
Japanese, plus representatives of the 
nation’s leading medical schools. 
Starting with 45 of the 71 Japanese 
medical schools, the Council drafted 
an educational program. The new 
curriculum stresses laboratory and 
clinical work and requires a year of 
internship at the end of a four-year 
university course. (The requirement 
before the war usualiy was two years 
of medicine.) The first students of 
the revised system will graduate this 
year. Before they can practice, they 
will be required to pass an examina- 
tion and obtain a license. 


ENCOURAGE NURSES 


“Our best work here has been pro- 
ducing good doctors,” Sams says. 

Before the Occupation, nurses in 
Japan were looked upon as lowly ser- 
vants who required no training. 
Their main duty was to scrub floors. 
If any nursing was done in a hospital, 


it was more likely to be performed 
by members of the patient’s family. 
It was common practice for relatives 
to live in the sick room, preparing 
meals, giving medicines and spong- 
ing down the sufferer. 

General Sams recommended that 
nursing schools be __ established 
throughout Japan and in 1946 the 
first model school was opened. Sams 
also created a model hospital where 
doctors are able to study not only 
modern medical practices but hos- 
pital administration. On his recom- 
mendation, the Diet passed a Medical 
Service law which put into force 
minimum standards for institutions. 
Step by step, the level of doctors, 
nurses and hospitals has been raised, 
and the effect of the changes on the 
people of Japan is clearly visible to 
anyone who knew the country as it 
was before the war. 

The Japanese look upon General 
Sams and his hard-working staff with 
both wonder and gratitude. Enthusi- 
astically, they are seeking to learn all 
they can of the new methods, so that 
they can continue the work when the 
Americans leave. More than anything 
else, the new-found well-being of the 
Japanese people is helping them to 
understand that the people of Amer- 
ica are their friends. 





ACCOMPANIST 


New Beetle Pest Caught Flying To U. S. On Koussevitsky’s 


Collar —Newspaper headline. 


Returned from distant, tuneful missions, 


It is the duty of musicians 


To trade their drachmas in for dollars 


CUT-RATE 


According to Prof. Hans Thiring, Austria’s leading scientist, 


all life on earth could be destroyed for a cost of 40 billion dollars. 


—News item. 


Only forty billions, 


Twenty bucks a head, 


And brush the beetles off their collars. 


We'll take conductors back quite gladly; 


And everyone nicely, 
Efficiently dead? 


It’s a rock-bottom price, 


We need to be conducted, badly. 
But hangers-on and clingers-to, 
Not ir the quota, are taboo. 


A bargain, a steal. 
And who could pass up 
Such a marvelous deal? 


Let’s let the contract, 
It’s not too high. 

With living costs up, 
It’s cheaper to die. 


How fortunate that Agriculture 

Has men with eyes of hawk or vulture 
To save us from a bug upheaval— 
Indeed, deliver us from weevil. 


—Richard Armour 
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A NEW POLICY 


FOR ASIA 


By Karl A. Wittfogel 


ECENT Far EASTERN developments have disappointed 
Ri those who expected the Chinese Communists to 
settle down peacefully after the full establishment of their 
regime and not get too deeply involved in Soviet world 
strategy. Today, it is clear to even the most well-disposed 
observer that the problem of the Chinese Communists is 
nothing but the problem of the Chinese sector of a huge 
Communist Axis which stretches from Canton to the Elbe 
and which expands wherever opportunity permits. But 
many who accept this fact are reluctant to accept its con- 
sequences. Under new disguises, old illusions again rear 
their heads, obscuring once more the real issues in our 
China policy. 

In the global array of Communist and non-Communist 
forces, the highly industrialized countries of Western 
Europe manifestly constitute the most precious stake, The 
present American efforts to prevent a Soviet victory in 
this zone are therefore eminently justified. But the Com- 
munist victory in China has heightened rather than les- 
sened the importance of an active American policy in 
East Asia. The spread of Communist power to Formosa, 
Japan and the Philippines would seriously imperil our 
Pacific defenses; and the fall of Southeast and South 
Asia would catastrophically affect the situation in the 
Middle and Near East. 

In view of this danger, which is bloodily underlined by 
the Korean war, it becomes difficult to plead for a gentle 
American policy toward Communist China on the ground 
of an expected Titoist development. Instead, we increas- 
ingly hear references to the intense nationalism of our 
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University of Washington (Seattle), is Director of the 
Chinese History Project at Columbia University. He was 
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Europe comes first, but we must 


also fight Communism in Asia 


potential friends, the Chinese intellectuals, whose favor 
we may gain by yielding Formosa and by recognizing the 
Peking regime. Besides being inconsistent, this argument 
completely misunderstands the character of a Communist 
state, in China or anywhere else. Where public opinion is 
dictatorially controlled, “nationalist” sentiment can be 
so manipulated that the real issues may be reduced to 
insignificance (cf. the impact of the Soviet Union on 
Manchuria) and insignificant issues blown up fantasti- 
cally (cf. the propaganda against “American imperial- 
ism” in China today). 

There certainly are in China national as well as other 
undercurrents that defy Communist manipulation; but 
however important these undercurrents may become in 
an open crisis, at the moment they are woefully ineffec- 
tive if compared with the strength of government-pro- 
moted ideas. Any American policy which disregards 
essential political (and strategic) considerations in order 
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ASIA CONTINUED 


to appeal to the controlled nationalism of the Chinese 
intelligentsia will be the victim of an unrealistic concept 
of Communist power. 

The only effective nationalism in Communist China to- 
day is the nationalism of its ruling party. No doubt, the 
Peking Politburo is fully aware that in Sinkiang, Inner 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and perhaps now also in Korea, 
Moscow’s and Peking’s aspirations clash. But some of 
these areas have already fallen under Soviet influence; 
and Manchuria is too close to Russian territory and mili- 
tary might to lead to open conflict. 


NO TITOS IN CHINA 


Such a conflict seems unlikely also for other and even 
more weighty reasons. The Conference of the Trade 
Unions of the Countries of Asia and Australasia, held in 
1949 in Peking with strong Soviet approval, placed the 
Chinese Communists in an outstanding position as the 
models and supporters of the many hoped-for Asian 
revolutions. The prospect that Mao and his lieutenants 
may rule as satraps over the majority of the agrarian 
countries of Asia op ns up enormous vistas, not only for 
the Communist leaders themselves, but also for their sub- 
jects. This perspective which, with its imperialistic possi- 
bilities, surpasses all traditional Chinese nationalist 
dreams, is entirely acceptable to the Moscow Politburo. 
The master strategists of the Kremlin are accustomed to 
think in geo-economical categories. They see their hege- 
mony for any foreseeable future guaranteed by their con- 
trol over the great industria! centers of the Eurasian 
heartland, centers which they hope to supplement with 
the industries of Western Europe, while the remainder of 
agrarian Asia, under Chinese (and Russian) direction, is 
heing “liberated.” 

Thus the Chinese and Russian Communists are linked 
not only by similarities in their power structures, ideolo- 
gies, and the corresponding vested interests of their 
ruling classes, but also by historical expectancies which 
logically emerge from their Leninist-Stalinist premises. 
Faced with enemies who think in global and long-range 
terms, we can hope to build an effective policy only if 
we too view the separate issues of the present Far Eastern 
situation in a global and long-range context. 


KEEP KOREA FREE 


Korea. In line with previously-stated intentions, we 
should try to establish an independent and democratic 
Korea within whatever limits military and political con- 
ditions permit. But neither attacks by ever-increasing 
masses of Chinese Communist troops nor pseudo-con- 
ciliatory gestures should induce us to make permanent 
commitments in a strategically absurd position. It is 
obvious that the Communist Axis wants to tie down the 
UN forces in as many separate and disadvantageous 
places as possible. It is equally obvious that we must not 
become unwilling partners in this game. 
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Formosa. Our attitude toward Formosa involves mili- 
tary problems which the layman is not competent to 
solve. But if military judgment recommends the defense 
of the island—as it apparently does—then it would be 
foolish to abandon it, and this for political reasons as 
well. The “nationalism” argument has already been dis- 
cussed in relation to the Chinese intellectuals. In its offi- 
cial Communist form it is an unpleasant reminder of 
Nazi arguments for occupying Austria. 

Austria has been closely connected with Germany in a 
long political and cultural history; and the inhabitants 
of this rump area are practically all German. Neverthe- 
less, the consistent enemies of Nazi expansion were un- 
mitigatedly opposed to having Austria added to the Reich 
when Germany was under the control of a blatantly to- 
talitarian regime. Formosa is far less easily invaded and 
far more easily defended than Austria was in 1937—or 
Korea is today. In permitting the island to become the 
victim of a Communist “Anschluss,” we would not only 
weaken ourselves militarily, but we would also strengthen 
the impression which Communist propaganda is particu- 
larly eager to give—that among other things we are 
abysmally stupid. 


HELP AND REFORM CHIANG 


And what of the Nationalist government and army? 
Chiang Kai-shek’s record as the leader of the defense of 
his country during the grim years of Japanese occupation 
is better than most of us today care to remember: the 
record of his internal policy is bad. Even so well-balanced 
a document as the Wedemeyer Report stresses the many 
acts of oppression and corruption which helped to under- 
mine Chiang’s popular suport. But during World War 
Il we had a number of allies whose governments were 
none too savory and whose internal conditions we could 
not influence. If a general war breaks out shortly. we 
should have to accept the Nationalists, like all other allies, 
“as is,” making the best of what we have to defend the 
East Asian fringe. But if the present uneasy world sit- 
uation continues for some time, then we shall be in a 
better position than ever to make the Nationalists under- 
write certain basic economic and political reforms. Such 
reforms, if thorough and successful, will also provide new 
perspectives for a post-Communist China. Most probably 
they will raise the fighting potential of the Nationalist 
forces far beyond their present level. 

Whatever we may do with regard to developing and 
equipping the Nationalist army, we should certainly not 
commit ourselves now to any major invasion of the main- 
land. Such a step would require comprehensive UN (or 
U. S.) support, and it would drag us into precisely that 
kind of an amorphous Asian land war which we have 
every reason to avoid. Of course, there are many small 
military operations that a strengthened Nationalist gov- 
ernment or independent anti-Communist resistance cent- 
ers might undertake. In this respect, the previous block- 
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ade of Shanghai and the present guerrilla activities on the 
Chinese mainland provide invaluable lessons as to what 
is technically advisable and what is not. But here, as in 
all other instances, momentary indignation must not 
make us lose sight of our long-range strategy. Proper bal- 
ance between our European and Asian commitments re- 
mains the paramount test. And certain actions which, in 
a spreading military conflagration, would be extremely 
helpful may produce a wholly undesired effect when un- 





A CHINESE: "WE MUST RESTORE OUR FRIENDSHIP’ 


dertaken impulsively and without regard for the general 
Asian and global situation. 

Diplomatic recognition of Communist China. As a mat- 
ter of expediency, it seems desirable to recognize diplo- 
matically all de facto governments that persist over time. 
But this rule, like others, has its exceptions. Communist 
China may be one of them. 

The Peking invasion of Tibet was not officially brand- 
ed for what it was except by the Lhasa government. The 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea was eventually 
condemned by the UN. These two ventures are direct 
and, so to speak, neighboring actions. Others, less direct, 
have more ambitious aims. The top-ranking Peking digni- 
tary, Liu Shao-chi, who promised his party’s support for 
the Communist movements throughout Asia and Austra- 
lasia, urged the necessity of setting up in these areas 
“wherever and whenever possible a national army which 
is led by the Communist party . . .” 

if our Asian friends hope to tame the Chinese tiger 
by feeding it, we can do nothing to stop them. But we 
have no right to neglect the lessons gleaned from our own 
experiences. These lessons controvert many oft-repeat- 
ed misconceptions. They show that, without recognition, 
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a modest flow of diplomatic messages and proposals is 
entirely possible. They show that, without recognition, 
economic relations can be maintained with considerable 
success. (The bulk of American trade with the U.S.S.R. 
during certain years before recognition was greater than 
during any years from 1933 until the beginning of the 
war.) They also show that a free exchange of persons— 
students, journalists, businessmen—with a Communist 
state is a complete fiction. The apparatchik societies re- 
fuse to admit any member of the free world who is 
overtly critical of their way of life, while, under cover 
of “exchange,” they send us hand-picked and thoroughly 
indoctrinated Communists. 

But apart from the disadvantages involved in unequal 
diplomatic treaties with Communist countries to which 
we have agreed without realizing their pitfalls, there is 
no justification for our recognizing now or in any near 
future a regime that blackmails us with threats and that 
openly attacks the UN (and U. S.) forces. Recognition 
under these circumstances would indeed be a reward for 
aggression; and the Communist camp would certainly 
hail it as such. 


VETO REDS IN UN 
Admission to the UN. 
we should maintain our freedom of decision. 


As in the case of recognition. 
But also, 
as in that case, there is no excuse for putting a premium 
on aggression. On the contrary, conditions being what 
they are, we should use every means provided by the 
Charter, including the veto, to prevent the seating of a 
Chinese Communist delegation in the United Nations. 
For the Chinese people—against their Communist dic- 
tators. We have never ceased to emphasize our friendli- 
ness for the Chinese people; and in view of the present 
Communist hate-campaign it is particularly important to 
unmask the claim of American “imperialism” in China 
as a new version of the Big Lie. The U. S. voluntarily 
dropped all unequal treaties just when the U.S.S.R. was 
striving to reestablish Tsarist prerogatives in Manchuria. 
We voluntarily withdrew our troops from Korea as well 
as from China; and our continued pressure for the liqui- 
dation of colonialism is well known. The partial success 
of Communist propaganda in such countries as India in 
depicting us as imperialist schemers therefore constitutes 
a particularly serious challenge. The incessant repeti- 
tion of the Big Lie requires that we, with equal insistence. 
re-state our friendship for the Chinese people (as juxta- 
posed to their Communist dictators) and our full accept- 
ance of the country’s national independence—which is 
threatened not by us, but by the new Soviet “treaties” 
and the Moscow “teachers” of the Peking regime. We 
should make it unmistakably clear that our refusal of rec- 
ognition is directed, not against the Chinese people, but 
exclusively against their aggressive and dictatorial rulers. 
Of course, there is no reason for righteous self-adulation, 
and the American who fails to see the opportunistic in- 
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ASIA CONTINUED 

consistencies in our pro-liberation policy oversimplifies 
a good record which needs no glamorizing. But the 
American who brazenly denies our basic pro-liberation 
policy gives comfort to our enemies by repeating one of 
their most dishonest slander themes. 


WELFARE AND THE PEOPLE 


Our attitude toward the non-Communist population of 
China and the adjacent countries of Asia. Another 
slogan, which is thoughtless rather than vicious, is the cry 
for contacts with the non-Communist people of China. 
We certainly should do everything in our power to reach 
the urban as well as the rural non-Communist population 
in China and in other parts of Communist Asia. But be- 
sides supporting the resistance movements and spreading 
whatever propaganda we can, we have only limited op- 
portunities of approaching the subjects of the new appar- 
atchik states. The real issue, thus, lies somewhere else. 

In the great majority of all Asian countries, the discon- 
tent of large strata of the rural population enables the 
Communists to pursue their strategy of infiltration, or- 
ganization and attack. No military and political meas- 
ures on our side will prove satisfactory unless they are 





THE NATIONALIST ARMY: WE MUST RAISE ITS POTENTIAL 


bulwarked by a genuine concern for the welfare of the 
villagers. The excellent land reform which, under Amer- 
ican direction, was carried out in Japan has resulted in a 
situation in which the Japanese Communists have lost 
most of the support which they previously derived from 
the poor peasants and tenants. The second part of a 
land reform which was initiated in Korea in 1949 under 
our pressure and by vote of an assembly that did not see 
eye to eye with Syngman Rhee might have achieved sim- 
ilar results, if the Korean Government had acted faster 
and if the North Koreans had not attacked in June 1950. 
The ECA is now trying to enforce in Korea the second 
(and more comprehensive) part of the reform. 
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History will show whether the harm done by the delay 
can be mended; but it is vital to learn from experience 
and to apply the principles, which proved so effective in 
Japan, to other areas of East and Southeast Asia immedi- 
ately threatened by Communist civil war and expansion, 
Formosa has already been mentioned. The Philippines 
and Indo-China also have a high priority. Any Amer. 
ican funds which will facilitate the transfer of the land to 
the peasants by partially underwriting a reasonable com. 
pensation may prove decisive in demonstrating the seri- 
ousness of our attempt to show that our democratic policy 
concerns itself not only with the form of government, but 
also with the vital needs of the large underprivileged 
strata of the agrarian population. The implications of 
such a bold and focussed application of our Point Four 
Program for other parts of non-Communist Asia, such as 
India, Pakistan and even the Near East, are obvious. 


REFORMS VS. RED 'REVOLUTION' 


Our economic and social policy in Asia should not be 
based on the principle of me-tooism, but on entirely dif. 
ferent considerations and aims. American policy in all 
these fields defeats its purpose when it insists that we are 
aiming at measures similar to those undertaken by the 
Communists, the difference being only that we proceed 
in a more civilized and gradual manner. Such an atti- 
tude of me-tooism is decidedly harmful. Today, no sin- 
cere political analyst has the right to speak of the Com- 
munist land distribution as a measure intended to pro- 
vide the peasants with full, permanent and secure pos- 
session of the assigned land. This policy is nothing but 
a ruse for temporarily gaining peasant support for the 
seizure of political power which, once achieved, becomes 
the lever for destroying not only all large property, but 
eventually all small rural and urban property as well. 
Ambivalent statements spread by irresponsible authors 
and politicians about the first phase of the Communist 
land policy bulwark a propaganda myth which we have 
every reason to destroy. It is of the utmost importance 
for us to contrast the temporary and dishonest Com- 
munist “revolution” with the permanent and honest re- 
forms which we promote. Together with its industrial 
supplement (the encouragement of a strong and inde- 
pendent trade union movement) and a general policy of 
civil liberties and social security, these measures prepare 
the urban and rural population to participate demo- 
cratically in the life of their commonwealth. 

To be sure, our insistence on the superiority of our 
policy will be meaningful only to the extent to which 
it is accompanied by authentic acts. But these acts will 
become propagandistically effective only if we present 
them without apology, and not as if the Communists were 
actually, if pervertedly, doing the job better. It is high 
time to discard a me-tooist “revolutionary” phraseology 
which implicitly gives the Communists credit for some- 
thing for which they deserve no credit whatsoever. 
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MUNICH 

E MUST face up frankly to a 

W imple fact: The mistakes 
which the Western powers are now 
making in their German policy repre- 
sent the greatest blunders in all post- 
war diplomacy—blunders so fraught 


with danger that it is impossible to 
foresee their consequences. 


We often criticize the Teheran 
and Yalta agreements, President 
Roosevelt’s wartime courting of 


Stalin, and the policy of “appease- 
ment.” Yet, what is happening today 
is no better. 

After months of vacillation and 
bickering, the three Western govern- 
ments agreed in September 1950 to 
proceed with the rearming of West- 
ern Germany, and preparations be- 
gan soon after. But then, three 
months later, a conference of the 
Western foreign ministers decided to 
slow down the process, while at the 
same time initiating discussions with 
the Bonn regime. 

After another two weeks, questions 
began to be raised about the entire 
concept of defending Germany: 
“Why should we fight on the Elbe if 
we can defend Europe on the Rhine?” 
For a time, the old policy remained 
officially in force. In January, peri- 
odic conferences started between 
Allied representatives and German 
military experts in Bonn. Finally, 
this month, even these talks were sus- 
pended—allegedly to await new de- 
cisions by General Eisenhower. 

The question of European defense 
is right where it was a year ago. 

During his recent visit to Wash- 
ington, French Premier René Pleven 
disclosed a plan to create twenty 
French divisions in the next three 
years. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to base any hopes for the de- 
fense of Europe on M. Pleven’s blue- 
prints. In all these years, despite the 
growing Soviet threat, France had 
not substantially increased her Euro- 
pean army; it was only when Ger- 
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GERMANY AND THE WEST 






The dispute between Washington and Paris over rearming 


the Reich is harmful, says our roving foreign expert, 


because Western diplomats yielded to a Soviet bluff 





GENERAL SPEIDEL: NO RED INFLUENCE? 


By David J. Dallin 


man rearmament appeared inevitable 
that the French promised to bolster 
their military forces in the hope of 
avoiding that development. 

France is in no position to guar- 
antee her army’s active belligerency 
against a hostile Communist state, 
for she has not succeeded in purging 
the army of Communist influence. 
When it reaches full strength, it will 
be infested with spies and foreign 
agents. Such an army will most likely 
disintegrate at the decisive moment 
or refuse to resist Communist aggres- 
sion. 

There are only two nations in 
Europe capable of supplying the 
manpower for a great European 
army: France and Germany. Britain 
may help with her naval and air 
power plus a limited expeditionary 


force; after a time, the United 
States will be able to supply arms 
and a considerable number of troops. 
But Germany and France will have to 
bear the brunt of the first onslaught 
from the East. In this picture, Ger- 
many is a more important factor than 
France—because she is directly 
athwart the frontier between East 
and West; because there will be prac- 
tically no Communist influence in her 
armed forces, and because, in gen- 
eral, her fear of falling under a 
Soviet-sponsored regime is greater 
than that of France. 

It is essential for statesmen to rid 
themselves of many memories of the 
past; they must not permit their 
emotions to dictate their policies. Six 
years ago, our sons and brothers 
were killing Germans; many among 
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GERMANY cosrscen 


us cannot and never will be able to 
forget the terrible years of the war. 
In fact, it is often true that one re- 
members the past more clearly than 
one grasps the realities of the pres- 
ent. To this extent, a dictatorship like 
the Soviet has the advantage over a 
democracy: It makes its calculations 
cynically, without reference to public 
opinion, and can shift its policy in a 
matter of days. It has taken us years 
to realize fully the nature of the Sov- 
iet threat in Europe and Asia. Now 
that we have acquired this realiza- 
tion, we are slow to draw the neces- 
sary conclusions. 

Why evade facts that are well un- 
derstood both in Moscow and in 
Bonn? Western Germany must be 
made a full ally immediately, because 
she is our chief hope on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. If we fail in this, if 
Germany’s revival as an active force 
is obstructed, the ultimate result may 
be huge loss of life and possible mili- 
tary defeat for the West. 

Moscow was not particularly im- 
pressed when the European Union 
was created at Strasbourg, nor did it 
betray any great agitation when the 
Atlantic Pact was signed. Its only 
reaction to the increase in the Amer- 
ican military budget was an outburst 
of the usual invectives; and, quite 
unconcerned, it proceeded to start a 
war in the Far East. 

It was only when West German 
rearmament became the order of the 
day that the Kremlin began to show 
signs of real anxiety. For Moscow 
realizes better than we do that, with- 
out Germany as a member of the 
Western alliance, Soviet expansion 
cannot be stopped; while, on the 
other hand, Germany as an active 
participant in European defense 
means an abrupt end of any further 
Soviet advance. 

Preoccupied with its Far Eastern 
wars and anxious to avoid a simul- 
taneous conflict in Europe, Moscow 
has loosed a stream of threats and 
bluster. For the first time, its notes 
to London and Paris contained direct 
threats of war. Actually, this was no 
more than bluff, but it did not fail 
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to impress deeply and disconcert the 
Western European governments. 
With Moscow embroiled in the Far 
East and unable to launch a major 
operation in Europe, the ideal mo- 
ment to start rearming Germany was 
at hand. But we permitted the Soviet 
bluff to achieve its purpose, and a 
unique opportunity slipped by. 

As part of its shrewd game, the 
Kremlin came out with its old plan 
for a four-power conference on Ger- 
many. There is not the ghost of a 
chance that it will make any signifi- 
can concessions: After the Chinese 
Communist victories in Korea, Mos- 


eral Eisenhower comes over to tel] 
the German people that America jg 
prepared to make a new start and “let 
bygones be bygones.” At the same 
time, British High Commissioner Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick, speaking in ap 
irritated tone, announces that Ger. 
man participation in Western defense 
is a “secondary issue’ and at least a 
year must elapse before even the 
“contractual basis” can be laid. 
French High Commissioner André 
Francois-Poncet, for his part, pins 
all his hopes on negotiating with the 
Soviet Union at a new Big Four con- 
ference. Like so many Frenchmen, he 











DEAN ACHESON AND ANDRE! VISHINSKY: BLUNDER AND BLUSTER 


cow is more self-assured than ever 
and not disposed to retreat. If the 
conference takes place, Vishinsky will 
refuse to abolish the East German 
army (the very existence of which he 
hypocritically denies in his notes), 
while advancing a proposal for a 
neutralized West Germany. 

Under these circumstances, the 
conference will achieve nothing but 
further delay in solving the German 
question. And this is precisely what 
Moscow wants: to gain time until 
the Korean war has been liquidated. 

The Allies, by contrast, have no 
policy toward Germany at all. Gen- 


considers Germany a greater menace 
to France than the Soviet Union. 
Through astute maneuvers and 
counter-proposals, he and his govern- 
ment have contrived to wipe out all 
the progress made on the German 
question during 1950. 

The three Western Allies in Ger- 
many remind one of the old Russian 
fable about the wagon drawn by a 
swan, a pike and a lobster: The 
swan strains toward the sky, the 
lobster wobbles straight ahead, and 
the pike pulls in the direction of a 
nearby pond. “And so the wagon 
stays right where it is.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


DON’T THINK Paul Blanshard hit 
| on a true analogy or showed much 
sense of statesmanship and perspective 
when he declared recently in Wash- 
ington that there are “deadly paral- 
lels” between the policies of the 
Vatican and the Kremlin. Mr. Blan- 
shard was quoted as saying: 

“Vatican intervention in American 
life is no more welcome than Krem- 
lin intervention and all true believers 
in freedom should oppose both types 
of intervention with equal courage 
and consistency.” 

Such statements convey the im- 
pression that international Commu- 
nism and Roman Catholicism are 
equally alien, equally aggressive and 
equally threatening to American in- 
dependence and security. Of course, 
it is always possible to score a de- 
bating point by pointing to outward 
similarities between any form of re- 
ligious faith that rests to some ex- 
tent on authority and the secular 
dogmatism of Communism. 

But when one fairly faces the ques- 
tion of whether Roman Catholicism 
or any other form of religion is a 
threat to the integrity of American 
free institutions comparable with the 
threat of Soviet Communism, the an- 
swer would seem to be an obvious 
and resounding No. Did the teach- 
ings of Catholicism ever produce a 
Klaus Fuchs, an Alger Hiss, a Can- 
adian spy ring? Does the Pope have 
at his disposal 175 divisions and 
fleets of airplanes, designed for use 
against this country? Are Catholic 
newspapers all over the world filled 
with venomous anti-American propa- 
ganda? 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Communist-Catholic 
Analogy Is False 


As | 


column, I am not a Catholic. I dis- 


have said before in this 
agree with Catholic viewpoints on 
such questions as divorce and birth 
control. I also disagreed with what 
was certainly the predominant atti- 
tude in some Protestant churches in 
advocating prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages. But in a*-pluralistic so- 
ciety, based on the principle of tol- 
erance for all faiths, I do not see 
how it is consistent or reasonable to 
in the fact that 

other religious 


see a “menace” 
Catholics—or 
group—are guided on public ques- 


any 


tions by their moral convictions. 
What seems to me to make any 
equation of Catholicism with Com- 
munism peculiarly inept is the very 
important place which Catholic 
parties and groups hold in the anti- 
front in Continental 
Europe. Would the line against Com- 


Communist 


munism, not too strong at best, have 
been held at all had it not been for 
the Christian Democrats in Italy, the 
MRP in France, the CDU in Ger- 
many, the People’s party in Austria, 
the Social Christians in Belgium? 

Where these Continental Catholic 
parties have been strong enough to 
form governments, or to exercise a 
predominant influence in govern- 
ments, there may be some details of 
Church-state relationship which one 
would not wish to see duplicated in 
the United States. But one does not 
see the blotting out of political, civil 
and human rights which is an un- 
varying accompaniment of Commu- 
nist rule. 

I never knew a more earnest, sin- 
cere Protestant than the late Reuben 







H. Markham. He had grown up in 
this faith and he originally went to 
the Balkans as a teaching missionary. 
But in the last years of his life, when 
he was convinced that Communism 
was the supreme evil that had to be 
fought, he was deeply disturbed by 
any artificial sharpening of divisions 
between religious groups. His anti- 
Communist front was broad enough 
to include Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, people of all faiths and no 
faith, so long as they loved freedom. 
I think he had the right idea. 


PHONY PEACE CRUSADERS 


Paul Robeson and Thomas Mann 
are announced as co-sponsors of a 
“Peace Pilgrimage” to Washington. 
They want withdrawal of American 
troops from Korea, admission of the 
Peking regime to the UN and an 
“end of the war in the Far East” 
(presumably by unconditional sur- 
render to the Moscow-Peking Axis). 
They also do not like “the fearfully 
burdensome armaments race in which 
we are engaged iogether with the 
peoples of Europe” or “the military 
revival of a reactionary Germany.” 

The “Trojan Dove,” in Secretary 
Acheson’s happy mixed metaphor, is 
trying another flight. No doubt, some 
well-meaning people will be caught 
by the attractive word “peace,” not 
recognizing the predominance of 
Communist and Communist-front 
names among the sponsors. Such 
people might ask themselves: 

Why do these “peace crusaders” 
have no sympathy for the burdens of 
armament which are being laid on 
the Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Com- 
munist Chinese and North Koreans? 
Why are they concerned about an 
embryonic proposal to arm West 
Germany, but not about the substan- 
ern powers that blockaded East Ber- 
lin or the Soviet Union that block- 
aded West Berlin? Was it MacArthur 
who invaded Manchuria or Mao Tse- 
tung who invaded Korea? A “Peace 
Pilgrimage” to the Kremlin, not to 
the White House, would seem to be 
in order. 
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Prejudice and the Personality 


By Rose Laub Coser 


WHEN, as in days like ours, people 
cannot understand their own exper- 
iences, they can relate themselves to 
others mainly through stereotypes. 
As the symbol of their alienation 
stands the Jew—the alien. No wond- 
er he has been made a_ universal 
stereotype, a symbol of everything 
that is hateful—i.e., everything that 
is incomprehensible—in society and 
within the self. 

What kind of personality needs 
does Jew-baiting fulfill? This series 
of studies* on the dynamics of preju- 
dice, each dealing with different 
groups and attacking the problem 
from a different angle, provide im- 
portant clues. The fact that they 
come out with a set of propositions 
by which they either confirm or at 
least illuminate each other’s findings, 
makes them even more important 
contributions to the problem of anti- 
minority prejudice. 

Three of these studies—The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, Dynamics of 
Prejudice and Anti-Semitism and 
Emotional Disorder—deal with the 
personality traits of the anti-Semite. 
Prophets of Deceit is a study of the 
anti-Semitic agitator who, through 
his technique of persuasion, aims at 
translating the anti-Semite’s inco- 
herent feelings into specific belief 
and action. 

The three studies which are con- 
cerned with the personality of the 





*The Authoritarian Personality, by T, W. Adorno, 
Flse Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson and 
R. Nevitt Sanford, 990 pp. $7.50. 

Dynamics of Prejudice, by Bruno Bettelheim and 
Morris Janowitz, 227 pp., $3.50. 

Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder, by Nathan 
W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, 135 pp. $2.50. 

Prophets of Deceit, by Leo Lowenthal and Norbert 
Guterman, 164 pp. $2.50. 

All published by Harpers. 
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anti-Semite show that there is a close 
connection between certain character 
traits and prejudice. The most com- 
prehensive of these volumes, The 
Authoritarian Personality—a collec- 
tive study undertaken at Berkeley, 
Calif., based mainly on the question- 
naire method and on projective tests 
for the measurement of ideological 
trends and character traits—owes its 
title to the close relation that exists 
between prejudice and authoritarian 
character structure. The prejudiced 
person strives for power as an end 
in itself; to attain it, any means 
may be employed, no matter how 
wasteful or harmful to others. He 
considers human relations not for 
their intrinsic worth, but for the 
status possibilities that they imply 
for him. Selfishness and money- 
mindedness are important aspects of 
his power drive. His admiration for 
the powerful and his contempt for 
the weak fulfills his strong need for 
dependence. Hence, ideologically, he 
professes belief in the tenets of tra- 
ditional conservatism, and at the 
same time clamors for more power- 
ful social control. 

Support of the prevailing political 
and economic ideology appears to be 
frequently a part of the ethnocentric 
tendency to submit to accepted 
authority in all areas of social life. 
Similarly, ethocentric rejection of 
out-groups is expressed in the politi- 
cal and economic sphere by resist- 
ance to social change and by the ten- 
dency to subsume progressive politi- 
cal ideologies under the general 
heading of “foreign” outgroups and 
ideas. 

These findings of the Berkeley 
authors do not seem to agree with 
those of Bettelheim and Janowitz. In 


their study of 150 veterans—a ran- 
dom sample of male army veterans of 
enlisted rank who were residents of 
Chicago—it was found that there was 
a strong tendency for the outspoken 
and intense anti-Semites to reject 
controlling social institutions, where- 
as the majority of tolerant veterans 
expressed acceptance of these institu- 
tions. Since Bettelheim and Janowitz 
deal with a different kind of group, 
we may surmise that a distinction 
could be made between two kinds of 
rejection of the social order: There is 
the bitter resentment of the man who 
rejects everything but has not evolved 
a scheme of values and ideas to imple- 
ment his wish for change; such may 
have been the 49 per cent of the 
Chicago anti-Semites who reject con- 
trolling institutions. But there exists 
also a rational rejection of existing 
institutions based on a positive out- 
look for a progressive change. Pos- 
sibly the West Coast sample, which 
consists mainly of university people, 
includes a greater number of the sec- 
ond kind of respondents. 

As to those who accept controlling 
institutions, the authors of the Berk- 
eley study draw a distinction between 
the “genuine conservative” who is 
seriously concerned with fostering 
what is most vital in the American 
democratic tradition, and the “pseu- 
do-conservative,” who is disposed to- 
ward the use of force and oppression 
in order to protect a mythical “Amer- 
icanism.” If such a distinction were 
made in the Chicago study, some 
more light might be thrown on the 
23 per cent of the “outspoken and in- 
tense anti-Semites” who accept com- 
pletely existing institutions, and on 
the 28 per cent who accept them par- 
tially. 
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A similar apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Chicago and the Berkeley 
study exists with regard to religious 
attituces and practices. In the West 
Coast study, subjects who reject or- 
ganized religion are less prejudiced 
on the average than those who, in 
one way or another, accept it. The 
Chicago study, on the other hand, 
found that veterans who stressed the 
acceptance and importance of relig- 
ion were significantly more tolerant 
than the rest of the sample. 

Here again, an important distinc- 
tion is made in the Berkeley study: 


AMERICAN 


CHILDREN: 


Though, generally speaking, those 
who accept religion in one way or 
another are more prejudiced than 
those who reject organized religion, 
the fact of acceptance or rejection of 
religion was found not to be as im- 
portant as the way in which it is ac- 
cepted or rejected. For the subjects 
who rank high in anti-Semitism, relig- 
ion is important primarily as a matter 
of convention, whereas those who 
rank low in anti-Semitism are either 
religious or have relatively personal 
and internalized religious beliefs. In 
other words, the meaning of accept- 
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ance or rejection of religious beliefs 
to the individual rather than formal 
adherence is considered to be the 
criterion. The psychological factors 
which appear to be most important 
in this respect are the same as those 
which appear with regard to other in- 
stitutions: conformity, convention- 


alism, authoritarian submission 
against non-conformity, independ- 
ence, genuine internalization of 
values. 


The less prejudiced persons stress 
“achievement values,” as against the 
“conventional values” held by the 





WHAT ARE THE ROOTS OF PREJUDICE? 


more prejudiced. The former attach 
importance to scientific, intellectual 
and esthetic achievement, and strive 
for understanding for its own sake, 
regardless of immediate practical ap- 
plication. They value creativity above 
efficiency, above 
practicality, and richness and inten- 
sity of inner experience above “mere 
contentment.” They are concerned 
with the exchange of love rather than 
with the exchange of things; for 
them, the recognition of their own 
individuality is the basis for recog- 
nition of the individuality of every- 


constructiveness 


one. Ideologically, these values are 
expressed in terms of opposition to 
all social bodies which are based on 
the principle of absolute authority. 
The non-prejudiced, “often so re- 
bellious and so opposed to traditional 
morality on the surface, have, how- 
ever, more fully internalized moral 
principles and in their emotional 
functioning are more troubled with 
moral conflict.” To the conventional 
observer, they are “less adjusted,” be- 
cause, aware of their conflicts and 
scruples, they do not stand up with 
the self-assurance of the self-right- 
eous moralizer. Adjustment, then, can 
in no way be regarded as a criterion 
of non-authoritarianism. 

The “conventional values,” which 
the prejudiced display, serve to place 
limitations on the expression of 
needs, rather than to stimulate new 
need experiences. They consist in a 
clamor for “morality” on the surface, 
but those who cling to them are most 
concerned with the gratification of 
infantile impulses which have not 
been integrated in the ego and have 
therefore remained alien to it. In- 
capable of assimilating these “alien” 
impulses into the “moral” self, they 
externalize them by projecting them 
on the “alien” Jew. 

That the mechanism of projection 
and the basic tendency to externalize 
inner conflict permeates the entire 
personality of the anti-Semite, is 
brought out clearly by Ackerman and 
Jahoda in their study of a number 
of psychoanalytic case histories. The 
need to attribute to other persons 
or groups qualities and emotions be- 
longing to the self, arises in the in- 
dividual who cannot face these very 
same qualities and emotions in him- 
self. Among other anxieties which 
the anti-Semite experiences, the fear 
of being different stands out in most 
of these cases, just as in the Berkeley 
study. Emphasis on conformity and 
the striving for acceptance is gov- 
erned by the desire to appear like 
everyone else. 

The fear of being different is re- 
lated to the individual’s blurred self- 
image and to his desire to be other 
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than he actually is in order to be ac- 
cepted by those whom he considers 
“better” than himself. For him, the 
Jew becomes the symbol of both his 
fear and his unfulfilled wish: The Jew 
provides him with the opportunity for 
articulating his feeling of alienation 
from others and from his own self. 
Thus the prejudiced have an ex- 
ternalized relation to other people, as 
Frenkel-Brunswik points out. They 
do not see people for what they are, 
but what they stand for. They appre 
ciate those who are higher up in the 
social hierarchy and who conform to 
conventional standards. Their choice 
of friends is exclusively determined 
by the wish to get support in their 
compulsive striving for success. 
Status concern is the basis of their 
rigid and externalized set of values. 
Jahoda reach the 
The anti-Semitic 
patients whom they analyze do not 


Ackerman and 
same conclusion. 
experience any meaningful group 
belongingness unless it is organized 
around an issue of social prestige. 
It is extremely rewarding to look, 
in this context, at Bettelheim and 
Janowitz’ findings on social mobility. 
To what extent is concern with status 
related to the way of life? Their 
study, in which it was possible to 
gather precise data on the social mo- 
bility of 130 veterans, reveals an as- 
sociation between downward social 
mobility and tolerance; however, ex- 
cessive upward mobility is again as- 
sociated with outspoken anti-Semit- 
ism. Bettelheim and Janowitz reach 
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the conclusion that intolerance be- 
comes a more serious problem to the 
degree that large groups in society 
become downwardly mobile at a 
rapid pace. This is all the more so 
in a society that considers money a 
virtue, as Ackerman and Jahoda very 
well point out, so that poverty—a 
condition which threatens the down- 
ward mobile and from which the fast 
social climber frantically attempts to 
escape—hbecomes a crime and a sign 
of degradation. 

While the above three studies deal 
with those emotional and affective 
conditions which make the mass men 
of our society potential victims of 
fascist agitation, Lowenthal and Gut- 
erman’s book analyzes typical themes 


that occur in the writings and 
speeches of America’s fascist agita- 
tors, and uncovers the devices which 
the agitator employs in order to ac- 
complish his goal. The authors iso- 
late the manipulating devices in the 
agitator’s repertoire, and establish 
the significant and dynamic connec- 
tions between the psychic needs of 
the potential audience and the agita- 
tor’s words. The study shows that the 
agitator’s themes are distorted ver- 
sions of genuine social problems and 
that, though overt anti-Semitic agita- 
tion presently is at a low ebb, the 
agitators arsenal contains potent 
weapons to fulfill the unconscious 
needs of the authoritarian personali- 


ties analyzed in the other volumes. 





Philosophy in the Grand Manner 


Great Visions of Philosophy. 
By William Pepperell Montague. 
Open Court. 484 pp. $5.00. 


Proressor MONTAGUE is devoted 
to philosophy in the grand manner, 
as represented by his teachers Royce, 
James, Palmer and Santayana. He 
would “face the novel situation in 
the way in which novel situations are 
usually faced—by surveying the 
great visions of the past.” He organ- 
izes his material into two sets of 
great visions, the ancient and the 
modern, divided by “the theocratic 
interlude.” In the ancient visions he 
sees four stages in the “life of rea- 
son”: naturalism, humanism, natur- 
alistic humanism, and _rationalistic 
mysticism. 

The theocratic interlude stands 
between classical antiquity and the 
end of the sixteenth century. Christ- 
ianity, he says, is “a mixture of the 
very good and the very bad—in any 
case something to get hot about and 
not to pass over with cool and pat- 
ronizing indifference.’ What Mon- 
tague dislikes most about it are its 
asceticism and its authoritarianism. 
He characterizes Christian ethics as a 
command morality, and then con- 


Reviewed by 
Carl J. Friedrich 


trasts it with a rationalistic morality 
of ideals. But was not one of Christ’s 
central challenges to the Pharisees 
precisely this command morality of 
the Old Testament, to which he op- 
posed his virtue ethic of the Sermon 
on the Mount? 

There are other points at which I 
would demur. I am especially trou- 
bled by the vision of mind as law- 
giver of nature imputed to Kant. 
There is nothing “subjectivist” about 
Kant’s vision of a mankind living in 
perpetual peace under law. There is 
much in Bergson’s élan vital, which 
Montague treats with very consider- 
able sympathy. That this philosoph- 
ers’ idea of “creative evolution” in- 
spired many an Edelfascist, Profes- 
sor Montague does not mention. 
Vitalism, more than any other phil- 
osophic vision, seems the intellectual 
root of fascism. 

The book concludes with a dia- 
logue between the author and a critic, 
in which the author amiably concedes 
the critic’s objections and humor- 
ously insists he is right just the same. 
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British War Novels 


A piscussION of British war books 
of the last few years in which I took 
part the other day led me to some 
unexpected conclusions. 

Four books were mentioned as 
outstanding. First, Beyond the Chind- 
win, by Bernard Fergusson, an ac- 
count of the late General Wingate’s 
extraordinary British campaign of 
1942 behind the Japanese lines in 
Burma, told by Wingate’s second-in- 
command. Next, Eastern Approaches, 
by Fitzroy MacLean, the story of the 
author’s experiences in Moscow, 2s 
a Commando in the Libyan Desert. 
and as British liaison officer with 
Marshal Tito. The third was Eric 
Williams’ The Wooden Horse, a 
classic among prisoner-of-war escape 
the fourth was The 
Jungle is Neutral, by F. Spencer 


stories, and 


Chapman. 

This fourth book describes per- 
haps the most astonishing one-man 
achievement of the entire war. Caught 
by the flood-tide of the Japanese ad- 
vance in Malaya in December 1941, 
Lt. Colonel Chapman fought on 
single-handedly against the Japanese 
for over three years, sometimes to- 
gether with Chinese Communist guer- 
illas, sometimes entirely alone in the 
tropical jungle, surviving wounds, 
desperate illnesses and capture by a 
Japanese patrol, till at last he was 
taken off by a British submarine in 
1945. 

As a story of individual courage, 
will and endurance, The Jungle is 
Neutral is an epic. A special point of 
interest lies in its detailed picture of 
the drilled and dedicated young 
Chinese Communist guerillas with 
whom Colonel Chapman lived and 
fought for many months. Chinese 
Communists at war have been de- 
scribed before, usually by journalists 
and political sympathizers; but never 
by a European officer who took no 
interest, beyond that of the trained 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


military observer, in their political 
outlook. Yet this lack of interest is 
also startling—compared say, with 
T. E. Lawrence’s intense awareness, 
a generation earlier, of his spiritual 
masquerade as an Arab guerrilla 
leader. 

Indeed, all the four British war 
books I have mentioned have this in 
common: they all deal with war inci- 
dents behind the enemy lines—far 
away from the great armies and the 
main battles. And they are all “true- 
blue”—written by British officers not 
particularly interested in the social 
and spiritual scene around them, and 
not questioning the war as such. 

As such, they are also in sharp 
contrast with the English literature of 
anti-war revolt that sprang out of the 
1914-18 war. One remembers Robert 
Graves’ famous rejection of the war- 
mood in his Good-bye to All That, or 
the brilliant and bitter anti-militarist 
satires of Osbert Sitwell or Siegfried 
Sassoon, and a whole host of sim- 
ilar writings. There is no real equiv- 
alent to this in British wa: litzrature 
today. For the belly-ache, the con- 
trast between the human condition 
and the war-machine, or the war-view 
of the ordinary conscript, the British 
reader has gone to the younger Amer- 


ican writers, to The Naked and the 
Dead and all that. 

The reason? Perhaps because the 
mass-slaughter of 1914-18 was for 
the British an experience so shatter- 
ing that the same mood, the same 
literary feeling, could not be con- 
jured up twice. But the difference is 
also to be sought in the fundamental 
social changes in Britain which have 
helped to make the British literary 
scene of today appear so scattered. 
compared, for instance, with the bril- 
liant 1920s. 

Today, among English writers, 
Auden, Isherwood and Aldous Hux- 
ley live in the United States. Graves, 
living in Majorca, is engaged on an- 
other immense and scholarly study of 
the life of Christ. Sir Osbert Sitwell 
is no longer writing satires, but aris- 
tocratic reminiscences. In the last 
four years, Evelyn Waugh has writ- 
ten only a trifle about Hollywood and 
another about the Balkans; Graham 
Greene had written a novel set in 
West Africa, and some ingenious film 
scripts. The leading British poets 
are composing features for the BBC’s 
“Third Program”—a highly accom- 
plished, intellectual feature program 
unique in radio: but this is not the 
same as writing poetry. And so on. 

There are, of course, exceptions— 
one might mention Joyce Cary or 
Henry Green; but if British writers 
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of today seem unable to make contact 
with the current British social scene, 
the reason is, I think, the following: 
A generation ago, the British literary 
tradition was essentially upper-class, 
as exemplified in the country-house 
conversation pieces of Aldous Pux- 
ley, or Virginia Woolf's fine-spun 
analysis of the sensitive, cultured 
bourgeoisie, or all those English nov- 
els with Italian or South-of-France 
residential backcloth. 

Today, this literary tradition is not 
only deprived of its material basis; 
the great English country houses 
have become schools or maternity 
homes or stand empty, while foreign 
travel is severely rationed. The na- 
tional mood also has changed in a 
Britain which is hard at work and 
constantly urged to work even hard- 
er, and where life still has a raw and 
somewhat bleak, if vigorous, quality. 
It was George Orwell, I remember, 
who always insisted on the great 
social changes in Britain today, of 
which the most important, he said, 
was the emergence of younger people 
“of indeterminate class”—the tech- 
nicians of today. An event awaited 
is the publication next month of the 
first posthumous volume (another 
will follow) of his collected essays, 
which range from an analysis of 
Communist semantics to an essay on 
that old American classic “good-bad” 


book, John Habberton’s Helen’s 
Babies. 
But the new mood of current 


English life is indeed hard to catch. 
Elizabeth Bowen tried to mirror it in 
her novel The Heat of the Day, but, I 
think, with an excess of sensitiveness 
quite inappropriate to the subject. 
On a more journalistic level, and for 
that reason probably more success- 
fully, Nigel Balchin in his novels 
The Small Back Room and Mine 
Own Executioner (both filmed) 
caught something of the mood of the 
new British scene with its mixture of 
Socialism and the managerial age. 
This has also been achieved by An- 
gus Wilson, a new writer who has 
come quickly to the fore, and whose 
second collection of short stories, 
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Such Darling Dodos, has just been 
published. 

Angus Wilson is a young-middle- 
aged Scot who works professionally 
at the British Museum. His first 
volume of stories, The Wrong Set, 
published last year, scored an im- 
mediate success. The stories were 
light—too light, one or two critics 
complained—but they stood out at 
once by the astringent quality in 
their satire and their flashes of tech- 
nical brilliance. The success of Wil- 
son’s first book has been repeated by 
Such Darling Dodos. The subjects 
of Wilson’s new stories are the same 
—the lives of the English cultured 
middle class of university professors 
and lecturers and art experts and 
museum curators, the cultural bu- 
reaucracy, in fact, in a new age when 


the old academic seclusion has been 
half shattered by the impact of wars 
and revolutions, and when rising 
taxation and austerity prices have 
made mere material existence a sharp 
struggle for survival. 

Angus Wilson’s title-story deals 
with the problem of a couple of up. 
right English Liberals who have in 
their day fought for every good 
cause, from the unemployed English 
hungermarchers of the twenties to 
the Abyssinians and the Spanish Re. 
publicans—and who today find them- 
selves increasingly out of contact 
with a young generation scarcely 
aware of events before Munich and 
talking in terms not so much of 
“freedom” as of “responsibility.” But 
this is a problem faced by a fairly 
large generation in Britain today. 
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SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discrimi- 
nating palate, for sale at all 
grocers and delicatessens and also 
at 175 Division Street, New York 
City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of THE New Leaper The- 
atrical Department. Phone AL- 
gonquin 5-8844. THe New Leap- 
ER Theatrical Department, 7 
East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HE PLAYS of Tennessee Williams 

scrape among the dregs of sex. 
The feelings are whipped up to the 
brink of hysteria, and passion streams 
down the gutters of the soul. For 
most of these dramas, Mr. Williams 
has delved among old Americans, the 
fading remnants of the old Southern 
aristocracy. His current play, The 
Rose Tattoo,” deals with a family of 
new Americans in a village of Sicil- 
ian immigrants on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico near New Orleans. 

Serafina delle Rose more than 
loves her passionate husband Rosario. 
When he is shot driving a truckload 
of dope concealed under bananas, she 
preserves his ashes and the memory 
of every night that they have lain to- 
gether. For three years, she lives in 
solitary pride; the neighbors notice 
that she is queer. Then she learns 
that her Rosario was so ardent her 
arms could not confine him: A 
woman down at the gambling hall has 
a duplicate of Rosario’s rose tattooed 
upon her chest. 

Serafina thereupon smashes the 
urn of ashes and gives herself to an- 
other banana-truck driver who hap- 
pens by; while her fifteen-year-old 
daughter, spurred by her father’s 
blood and her mother’s example, 
dashes off to seduce a sailor. (Since 
the sailor has already confessed that 
he is a virgin, the play presents a 
unique experience in the history of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy!) 





*The Rose Tattoo. By Tennessee Williams. Directed 
by Daniel Mann. Sets by Boris Aronson. Pre- 
sented by Cheryl Crawford. At the Martin Beck 
Theater. 

Electra. By Euripides. Translated by Gilbert 
Murray. Directed by Robert Alan Bernstein. Pre- 
sented by the Laughing Stock Company. At the 
Master Institute Theater. 


February 19, 1951 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Scraping Among 
The Dregs of Sex 


The Rose Tattoo has a colorful set- 
ting, showing the porch and tree- 
fringed exterior and two rooms of 
the delle Rose house on the Gulf. 
The acting is good, too—especially 
Maureen Stapleton as _ Serafina. 
Nevertheless, the play does not pro- 
duce an effect commensurate with the 
energy expended. The inconsistencies 
in Serafina might add up to a com- 
plex yet believable portrait, were not 
the succession of such pat incidents 
unbelievable. For every quirk and 
shift of Serafina’s disordered mind, 
the author has contrived an event 
to fit; the long arm of coincidence is 
stretched too far. 

The dialogue also contributes to 
one’s sense of dissatisfaction. There 
is, now and again, a shrewd and 
simple phrase that catches the essen- 
tial nature of a character. More 
often, however, the simple verges on 
the simple-minded, and scenes that 
might have been tenderly humorous 
leave instead a lingering distaste. To 
convey the speech of the Sicilian im- 
migrants, Mr. Williams uses an odd 
mixture of Italian expressions and 
broken English, but when the tension 
rises and he seeks poetic effects, he 
reverts to correct English. Instead of 
a dialect which is at once earthy and 
beautiful, what the makeshift pro- 
duces, a great deal of the time, is 


very little more than gibberish. 

Another defect of the play is its 
lack of any clear theme or purpose, 
other than to tell the story of Serafina 
delle Rose, choked in the ashes of 
memory. Her story is an individual 
one, without general overtones or im- 
plications. It is emotional, almost 
hysterical, but it is also very remote. 
The final effect of it all is that the 
characters pulse with emotion, but 
the audience is left for the most part 
unmoved. 

+ + + 

It has long been a truism that the 
off-Broadway theaters serve to re- 
fertilize Broadway with new ideas 
and talent. The Laughing Stock Com- 
pany, with its recent production of 
Electrat at the Master Institute 
Theater, confirmed this. 

In every respect but the acting, it 
compared favorably with the recent 
ANTA production of Robinson Jeff- 
ers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy, 
which is based on the same story. In 
the first place, the Laughing Stock 
group had the good sense to return 
from Sartre’s symbolism (in The 
Flies) and Jeffers’ hysteria to the 
rich poetry and searching psychology 
of Euripides, in the vigorous Gilbert 
Murray translation. The rude farm- 
house doorways and steps designed 
by Richard G. Mason created a more 
appropriate mood than the stock set 
used by ANTA, while Robert Alan 
Bernstein’s direction lent vividness 
and poignancy even to this amateur 
cast. Indeed, Sheila Berger’s Electra 
was a truly rich portrait of the proud 
woman who lived only to avenge her 
father’s murder, even though the 
murderess was her mother. 

Many of today’s top Broadway 
figures began their climb to fame in 
the little theaters; groups like these 
help keep the drama’s future bright. 





THE CLASS ANGLE 


“In The Rose Tattoo, Tennessee Williams is offering another demonstration 


of his thesis that the motivating force of history is sex. 


. . - He presents sex 


not as the result of specific social activity, but as a thing in itself, existing 
outside the necessities of a class society.”—Daily Worker, February 7, 1951. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


The Capitol Theater is show- 
ing MGM’s Technicolor film, 
Vengeance Valley, with Robert 
Walker, Joanne Dru and Sally 
Forrest. The in-person show in- 
cludes Blue Barron and his Or- 
chestra, featuring Johnny Good- 
fellow, Betty Clarke, Jimmy 
McDonald and George Nolan, 
plus Joey Adams, night club 
and radio star, Connie Sawyer, 
singer, and Al Kelly, comic. 

Frenchie, starring Shelley 
Winters, Joel McCrea, Paul Kelly 
and Elsa Lanchester, is playing 
at the Criterion Theater. 

Artur Rubinstein, the famous 
pianist, appears in 20th Century- 
Fox’s Of Men and Music, now 
at the Park Avenue Theater. In 
it, in addition to a great many 
classical selections, the great 
artist plays the popular tune, 
“Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

Two action films, Dallas, with 
Gary Cooper and Ruth Roman, 
and Highway 301, with Steve 
Cochran, the story of the break- 
up of the notorious Tri-state 
murder mob, are playing at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theater. 

Universal-International’s Tech- 
nicolor production, Tomahawk, 
starring Van Heflin and Yvonne 
DeCarlo, with Preston Foster and 
Jack Oakie, is at Loew’s State 
Theater. The picture deals with 
the life of Jim Bridger, the 
famous Indian scout. 

Spyros P. Skouras, president 
of 20th Century-Fox World- 
Wide, has announced a world 
distribution arrangement with 
Art Film Productions, Inc., to 
produce a series of color films 
about the world’s great painters. 
He noted that The Titan, a re- 
cent film on the life of Michel- 
angelo, won great critical ac- 
claim and public support. 





Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


Third Issue 
Just Out 


31.50 a year 
or 25 cents a copy 


The Challenge 
112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Says Rogge Is Anti-Soviet 
Subversive and Doesn’t Know It 


No complaint about printing O. John Rogge 
[“My New Plan for Peace,” THe New LEaper, 
January 29], but mild doubt about his rating 
the whole cover, complete with picture. For as 
your able editorial points out, he does not 
know the facts of political life. He wouid like 
to see Soviet Russia “permit and encourage 
the exchange of students and teachers, the ex- 
change of books and magazines, the free ex- 
change of knowledge and the free gathering 
short, the free interchange of 
ideas and news.” Just like that. 

If he knew anything about the facts of poli- 


of news—in 
people 


tical life, if he even suspected anything, he 
would realize the quoted statement puts him 
well to the right (by his standards of “right” 
and “left”) of Secretary Acheson; for Rogge’s 
program constitutes a clear and present danger 
to the Soviet government. He is anxious to sub- 
vert the Soviet system, while Acheson disclaims 
any such intent. 

Not that you or I blame Rogge for this 
kind of subversion. Subversion of the Soviet 
dictatorship should be our strategy. 
Proposed slogan: Get the boys out of the 


major 


Kremlin by Christmas! 
Greenwich, Conn. Joun H. Vincent 
Says Chiang Must Lead 

Any Re-Conquest of China 

William Caldwell’s article, “Our Second 
Front in China” [THe New Leaver, January 
221, should merit the most serious attention of 
all those who are devoted to fighting the spread 
of Communism. 

Mr. Caldwell’s analysis of the importance of 
the question is, I think, beyond dispute. The 
opening of a second front on mainland China 
would 
Korea. 


seriously hamper the Communists in 
It would diminish their threats against 
other areas in Southeast Asia. It is the thing 
to do. 

Many independent observers (¢.g., Henry R. 
Lieberman of the New York Times, Spencer 
Moosa of the Associated Press, Marguerite 
Higgins of the New York Herald Tribune) 
have concluded that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek is the to lead the 
cooperation with the United States. The reasons 
are as follows: (1) 
record is the best 
ruption); (2) 
Japanese war and came out victorious; (3) 


man re-invasion in 
Chiang’s anti-Communist 
(since 1927 without 
Chiang was the hero of the 


inter- 


Chiang now commands 600,000 men, with a 
small 
largest 


constituting the 
force in all 


force, 
anti-Communist 


navy and air 
single 


Asia; (4) Formosa is the natural jumping-off 
point for attacks on the mainland because it is 
relatively safe from Communist counter-attack. 
I point this out because some people, still 





poisoned by the anti-Chiang campaign of th 
Communists, think the U. S. should aid th 
mainland guerrillas directly; ie., by-pag 
Chiang. This would mean denying ourselyg 
the most effective and the only weapon avail 
able. It would never succeed. 

As to the post-invasion settlement, Chiang 
himself would hold national elections after the 
campaign was The 1947 Constitutiog 
provides for 3-year terms for the legislature 
and elections are overdue. Chiang supports the 
Constitution, and will hold elections when feagi- 
ble. UN supervision is both unnecessary and 
harmful. No entertains — the 
thought that the UN is for the maintenance of 
It would be a farce to 
let Russians pass judgment upon democratic 


over. 


serious person 


democratic principles. 
elections. Above all, international supervision 
per se invites resentment on the part of the 
Chinese people, since it implies that they are 
incapable of governing themselves. 
Washington, D. C. CHINESE NATIONALIST 
I do not recommend “by-passing Chiang,” nor 
do I believe the present Nationalist government 
should be given an unqualified blank check at 
The Everyone 
now in rebellion against Mao, and everyone 
who will rebel in the future, must be welded 
into a powerful anti-Soviet coalition. This can 
only be done by assuring all present and future 
that they can effec 
tively play their role in China’s liberation. As 
for the UN, I do not think its supervision of 
elections 


the present moment. reason: 


anti-Communist soldiers 


in Greece and South Korea was an 
affront to the peoples of those lands. 


Washington, D. C. Witiram CALpwELl 


Delighted with New Leader, 
Subscribes for Two Friends 


That honey of a column on the Nation by 
William E. Bohn [THe New Leaper, January 
8] confirms my growing conviction that yours 
is one of the very few magazines worthy of 
adult attention. The uniformly high quality of 
your articles is astonishing. 

I should like to subscribe for myself and 
two friends. I want to expand your circulation 
for the public good. 


Detroit Frances Comrort 


More on the Question 
Of Church-State Separation 


On the issue of the Establishment Clause, 
recently debated in {THe New 
Leaver, January 8], the Supreme Court has 
balled snarl of historical irrele 
vancy, and both its critics and its follower 
nave been playing duck-and-drake in the 
tangle. It’s rather too bad that Dr. O'Neill lé 
drawn into this chaos by Mr 


your pages 


up a great 


himself be 
Archer. 
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Tue New LEADER weicomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 
For Dr. O'Neill is plainly right and Mr. 
Archer plainly wrong. What disposes of the 
jssue is the history of 
Clause, which is short, clear and decisive. It 


Congressional the 
shows that Madison and all the speakers de- 
yoted their whole effort to only one point: the 
prevention of any preferential treatment of any 
religion. What counts is what Congress said, 
and not what Madison and Jefferson said be- 
fore and/or after the actual enactment. The 


Annals of Congress (August 15, 1789) are 
conclusive: preferential aid is prohibited. 


Therefore, equal aid must be permitted. If it 
were not, any prohibition of preferential aid 
would be utterly gratuitous and absurd. The 
thesis of the Supreme Court, and of Mr. Arch- 
er, makes Madison an ass. 

But Madison wasn’t an ass. Maybe that’s 
why the Court has completely disregarded the 
Annals, completely disregarded the determina- 
tive record. To be sure, Rutledge did cut the 
guts out of the thing and then tuck it into a 
footnote. Let Mr. Archer look at the Annals 
and then at Rutledge’s version thereof (330 
U. S. 42, n. 34) and judge if he did not lie. 
Yet what the Court disregarded and Rutledge 
lied about was the crux of the issue. 

If the government can help any interest in 
socialized America but religion, and tax people 
so they find it hard to help religion, then ob- 
viously religion is being stifled. Maybe it ought 
to be. But no one can deny that it’s being 
done by a falsehood. 


Harmon H. AsHtey, Jr. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


Memorial Meeting for the late 
Morris Ridi\off, Sunday, March 4, 
2 p.m., Debs Auditorium, 7 East 
15th St, N. Y. C. Auspices, SDF, 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTER 2nd 


JSV, Reunion of Old Timers, Pro- “a 
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-. Cnr Ff ey} Prize Winnirg ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 

Control,” SDF Forum, WEVD, Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Sunday, February 18, 9:30 to 10 Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

p.m. Speakers: Senator Francis with MY 


Mahoney and Harold Baer (Lib- 


. BAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
eral party), August Claessens. 


Evenings 6:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:38 

















INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY BAZAAR 


March 2-3, 1951 
RAND SCHOOL, 7 E. 15 St., N.Y.C. 


Proceeds for Aid to Needy Anti- Fascists 
Abroad and Socialist Educational Work 
at Home 


Friday, March 2, 6 p.m.—75c 
YIPSET REUNION 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BUFFET 


Saturday, March 3, 12:30 p.m.—25c 
PARTY (for children of all ages) 


MARIONETTE SHOW 
REFRESHMENTS 


oP eS Co RK CESS COE SRO SHS OOS EHO ® 


Saturday, March 3, 7 p.m.—50c 
ENTERTAINMENT 
AUCTION 
WIND-UP BARGAIN NIGHT 
Special Combination Ticket—$1.00 
Tickets may be obtained by mail or in 


person at Room 516, 303 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 


Peace Plan for Korea 


AS WE SAID a week ago, Stalin and Mao could, if they 
so wished, commit sufficient new resources to push us 
out of Korea. If they deem this unfeasible, they can, 
at the very least, commit just enough force to compel 
us to make added contributions in order to maintain 
military equality or superiority. The first alternative 
would mean a Dunkirk for us; the second—which is the 
more likely—protracted warfare conducted at huge ex- 
pense to both warring sides and especially to the civilian 
population and what remains of its physical assets. In the 
end, Korea would become literally a wasteland, and so 
“victory”—if it could possibly come to anyone—would 
be indeed pyrrhic. 

The time has clearly come, therefore, for the United 
Nations to make a final, sustained attempt to bring real 
peace to tragic Korea. The United Nations would be 
morally justified in seeking such a peace because its role 
in Korea has been vindicated as completely as it can be 
under the circumstances. First, it has demonstrated its 
will to resist aggression, and has thereby provided a 
precedent which, it is to be hoped, will deter future 
aggressions. Second, its forces have amply proved, under 
exceptionally difficult conditions, that they possess the 
ability and fighting power to make aggression a crime 
that does not pay; in the process, they have destroyed 
the myth of Communist invincibility, an achievement 
whose beneficial repercussions will last long into the 
future. Third, the United Nations, in labelling Red China 
the aggressor, has not only laid the world’s stamp of 
disapproval on that nation but has identified Communism 
with war and thus stripped Communist propaganda of 
its peace mask. Having achieved these three results—at 
cost of great loss of precious life and limb, let us never 
forget—the UN now enters upon a situation which can 
yield nothing but diminishing returns. 

Re-establishment of the status quo ante cannot be our 
ultimate peace objective; a partitioned Korea, as the 
dead eloquently attest, virtually guarantees that another 
conflict will break out. Rather, the aim of the UN should 
be what it always has been: the unification of Korea 
under a democratically elected regime. To accomplish 
this, the UN in our opinion should: 

1. Ask its forces to stabilize at the 38th Parallel. 

2. Request the Communists to do likewise. 

3. Propose a formal cease-fire agreement and create 
within a well-defined region lying north and south of the 
38th Parallel, a temporary no-man’s land. 

4. If the Communists comply with Points Two and 
Three, the UN should appoint a Mediator agreeable to 
both sides (we can think of no better candidate than Dr. 
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Ralph J. Bunche), who will set up headquarters in the 
buffer zone and negotiate (a) the complete withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea, and (b) the conduct of 
democratic elections throughout the entire country. 

5. The UN Mediator should have sufficient armed ob- 
servers at his disposal to absolutely insure the democratic 
nature of the elections. 

6. South and North Korean forces should be disarmed 

7. Foreign troops on both sides should be withdrawn 
to points equidistant from Korea. It would be manifestly 
dangerous, as well as unfair, if the Chinese Communists 
were required to withdraw only to the Yalu River, while 
the various UN units were asked to evacuate to Japan. In 
the interests of genuine peace, the UN’s forces should be 
based no farther from Korea than Red China’s. 

8. Neither Formosa nor UN recognition of Red China 
should be permitted to be dragged into a Korea settle- 
ment. The sole purpose of negotiations should be to 
establish peace in Korea, period. 

Of course this plan has its pitfalls. The main one is 
that Communists can never be trusted to adhere to any 
treaty or agreement. But the alternative, as everyone 
must realize, is to destroy Korea beyond repair and to 
spill blood without end. 


Counsel of Advance 


WHILE EX-PRESIDENT HOovER and Senator Taft con- 
tinued to preach the counsels of retreat, America took two 
giant steps forward last week. The first was the Lincoln’s 
Day Declaration of Liberation adopted at Philadelphia by 
the exiled political leaders of Eastern Europe. The second 
was the resolution of friendship for the people of Russia 
introduced in the Senate by Brien McMahon and second- 
ed by 22 other distinguished Senators. 

The Philadelphia Declaration, which embodied a clear- 
cut post-liberation program for the Eastern countries, was 
signed by former Premiers Alexander Kerensky of Rus- 
sia, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk of Poland, and Nicola Radescu 
of Rumania, as well as other notables. As a reminder 
of the common aspirations which unite all peoples, this 
document should be read by every citizen. 

Senator McMahon’s resolution embodies the principles 
of his Senate speech of January 22 (see THE NEw LEap- 
ER, February 5). A Senate expression of America’s 
friendship for the Russian people is to be transmitted to 
the Soviet regime, which is asked to deliver it to the Rus- 
sian people. The willingness of America to negotiate hon- 
orably with Russia is again affirmed. (Only negotiations 
with a non-Stalinist Russian government could be satis- 
factory.) The McMahon resolution is a fine first step 
toward establishing the “relations of mutual brotherhood 
with the Russian people” which 28 Senators demanded 
last August. It should be hammered home to the Russian 
people with every resource at our command. 


The New Leader 
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But there is little hope that either the spirit or the 
letter of this resolution will be transmitted by the Stalin 
regime, now engaged in a mad attempt to persuade the 
Russians that America stands for the destruction and dis- 
memberment of their nation. When the Politburo disre- 
gards the McMahon resolution, “the world will know,” 
to quote Mr. McMahon, “that the Soviet leaders fear 
the Russian people more than they fear us.” At that time, 
it will not be enough to crow that we have “demonstrated” 
the unpopularity of the Politburo. We must rather accept 
the challenge presented to us, and affirm America’s de- 
termination to help rid the Soviet people of their barbaric 
oppressors and restore them to the family of free nations. 

When America does thus affirm its intentions toward 
the people of Russia, the Declaration of Liberation adopt- 
ed at Philadelphia can serve as a wise and sober model. 
For the statesmen gathered at Independence Hall realize, 
if the advocates of Gibraltarism do not, that Soviet power 
is a fearful “colossus” only when one counts as “fanatical 
hordes” the millions of victims of Stalinist tyranny, in 
the forced labor camps, on the regimented state farms, in 
the Stakhanovite factories, among the impressed soldiery. 
When one absorbs the simple lesson that each man 
wounded by Bolshevism is a potential fighter against it, 
then it is clear that victory can surely be ours by rallying 
these fighters to the cause of universal freedom and 
carrying the struggle to the corridors of the Kremlin. 


India and Brotherhood 


THE WEEK from February 18 to 25 has been designat- 
ed Brotherhood Week by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Throughout the country, hundreds 
of schools, churches and community centers will present 
programs designed to dramatize brotherbood. 

During this week, Congress will have an opportunity to 
offer a practical demonstration that this country believes 
in brotherhood in deeds as well as in words. President 
Truman has recommended a gift of two million tons 
of grain to famine-threatened India— a gift without 
which millions of people in that country may starve in 
the coming year. Already, there are indications that some 
of our legislators’ spirit of brotherhood has been severely 
strained by the prospect of sending food to a people 
whose government is currently refusing to follow our 
lead in the United Nations. However, a bi-partisan 
group of twenty-three Senators and Representatives is 
spearheading a drive to win approval for the grant and 
ex-President Herbert Hoover has joined President Tru- 
man in supporting it. Much as we dislike the ignoble and 
unrealistic policy of appeasing Communist China which 
Prime Minister Nehru is currently pursuing, we hope 
Congress will mark this Brotherhood Week by passing the 
India-aid bill and thus demonstrating that American hu- 
manitarianism has no political strings attached. 
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